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The Ambassador of Tammany 


EW YORK CITY’S mayor-elect, James J. 
Walker, has gone junketing into the South. 
Newspaper dispatches carrying thenewsof 
his favorable reception in Southern cities do not at- 
tempt to disguise the fact that Senator Walker bears 
credentials as the ambassador of Tammany with a 
mission somewhat akin to those other plenipoten- 
tiaries sent into the territory of doubtful allies to 
speak honeyed words and cement bonds of friendship. 
His mission gives a definite answer to any question 
which may have troubled the minds of politicians 
regarding the Presidential intentions of Gov. “Al” 
Smith. Mr. Walker is officially opening his campaign. 
The influence of McAdoo, who fought it out with 
Smith in the historic three weeks’ battle of 1924, is 
waning. It is difficult to imagine him as a formidable 
candidate in 1928. Mr. Bryan’s death removes 
another enemy who would never have compromised 
upon a candidate of Tammany. Thus, the South 
stands at the present time as one of the few strong 
elements in the Democratic party which might be 
hostile to Governor “Al.” The South bears little love 
for Tammany, wetness, or the Roman Church. Yet 


Southern politicians may weary of supporting a 
party represented in the White House only every 
eight years. Possibly the temptation of seeing New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other North- 
ern strongholds behind a Democratic candidate may 
prove too strong to resist. Governor Smith hopes so. 
Senator Walker may prove him right. 


The Tax Bill 


ie _— contrast to the battle waged over the 
Mellon plan two years ago, the recent session. 
of the Ways and Means Committee to frame a 
revenue bill for the consideration of the incoming 
Congress was an amicable and businesslike gathering. 
The Treasury presented its rec- 
ommendations with becoming 
modesty, accepting Democratic 
suggestions in good spirit. 
The bill may well be reported 
out as a bipartisan measure. 
Such opposition as its sec- 
tions encounter in Congress will 
focus upon further reductions 
in favor of heirs and small 
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taxpayers, retention of publicity on returns, and 
the adjustment of the sliding scale on surtaxes. 
These are all issues likely to further the divi- 
sion of Congress along the line of conservative 
versus radical, irrespective of nominal party affilia- 
tions. Such a cleavage will cause more fireworks in 
the Senate than in the House. Senator Norris has al- 
ready declared he will fight to retain publicity of 
tax returns; and it is likely that he will be found 
heading a bipartisan bloc dedicated to high surtaxes 
and death duties. As the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee may fairly be taken as a cross section of the 
House, the cooler counsels which prevailed in the 
committee are likely to dominate the lower chamber. 

The conservatives in this approaching dispute 
have, for once, our unqualified support. Already, 
more than half the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment are paid by the richand well-to-do. On the basis 
of the 1924 returns, incomes of $5,000 a year or more 
number only 622,061. Their possessors and families 
comprise only three per cent of the population, yet 
they provide more than half the Government’s 
ordinary revenues. On the basis of authoritative 
statistics and estimates which cover eighty-five 
per cent of the Treasury’s total ordinary income, all, 
in fact, except extraordinary receipts, the division 
is as follows: 


Taxes paid by 

classes with in- classes with more 

comes below $5,- than $5,000 in- 
000 come 


Taxes paid by 


Source of Revenue 


Individual income 





tax $81,047,315 $582,604,190 

Corporation income 
tax 205,226,389 713,880,409 
Capital stock tax 19,710,568 70,292,026 
Gift and estate tax 108,939,895 
Tobacco tax 326,915,233 17,206,064 
All other taxes 240,628,972 26,736,972 
Sugar duties 128,344,151 6,754,955 
All other customs 504,218,711 41,013,289 
$1,506,091,339 $1,567,427,800 


For this compilation, customs and excise taxes, 
except the sugar tariff, are divided on the basis of 
ninety per cent in column one and ten per cent in 
column two. The sugar tax is divided on the basis of 
ninety-five and five. The other items are compiled 
directly from tax returns. . 

By raising the exemption standards the pending 
bill would reduce by approximately a million the 
number of taxpayers with less than $5,000 incomes, 
leaving some 2,500,000 in that classification. More- 
over, each of these small taxpayers will find his tax 
bill cut from half to three quarters if the revenue 
bill goes through as drawn. 

That is going far enough for the present in the di- 
rection of relief for small taxpayers. The charges in 
the lower brackets are too small to be burdensome, 
and yet they serve to keep a large number of highly 


intelligent persons interested in the conduct of the 
Federal Government from the standpoint of direct 
taxpayers. 


Germany Trades with California 


HE Reich’s return to commerce is revealed in 

her growing trade with the Pacific Coast. Ex- 
ports to Germany from the ports of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle have almost 
quadrupled during the past two years. Large 
quantities of glass, tiles, and other building ma- 
terials are going into Southern California’s houses. 
Germany, too, is making a strong bid to supply the 
oil industry with its necessaries. Large shipments of 
tubing and piping used in oil fields are reaching 
Californian ports from Germany, together with an 
ever-increasing volume of china and earthen- 
ware, paper and gloves, machinery, woolen manufac- 
tures, baskets, photographic goods, and scientific 
instruments. 

This is an entirely postwar development. Before 
the war the Panama Canal had not been opened. 
For the first few years after the conclusion of peace, 
Germany could do little to develop her distant trade, 
but, some two years ago, German ships — or ships 
of other nations bearing German goods — began to 
discharge cargoes along the Pacific Coast. At first, 
it was difficult business because of the depreciating 
mark. Real development in German-Pacific trade 
began with the rentenmark in December, 1923. 
In that month the shipments of dried and canned 
fruit to the Reich from San Francisco exceeded the 
value of all such commodities exported to Germany 
during the preceding eleven months of the year. 
Since then, the increase of Coast-German trade in all 
directions has been remarkable. 

Glass blowers of Baltimore and New York may 
lose some Coast orders, as may also Lawrence 
woolen makers or the scientific instrument makers of 
Rochester or Boston, but the fruit, vegetable, and 
fish interests of the Pacific States are benefiting 
greatly by Germany’s revived trade. California’s 
exports to Germany keep steadily ahead of her im- 
ports, and the same is true of other parts of the 
United States. This commerce means far more gain 
than loss to American producers. 


New England Looks to Tide Water 


EW ENGLAND'S Conference of Governors at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, November 12 and 

13, concentrated upon power problems with a vigor 
which promises well for the future. Rich in water, 
New England sees in the development of hydroelec- 
tric energy a means of offsetting her deficiencies in 
coal and other raw materials of industry, as well as 
the freight differentials which work against her in 
that greatest of all markets — midland America. 
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For this reason industrial New England comes to 
attention whenever it hears the words “Passama- 
quoddy Bay.” To the rest of the country that 
mouth-filling name means nothing; to New England 
it spells work, trade, abundance, wealth, insurance 
against industrial decay. Many a New England 
village that has known no boom since that of 
Revolutionary cannon dreams of starting one on 
part of the power to be developed from Fundy’s 
huge tides. The Passamaquoddy project alone will 
produce, if all goes well, 500,000 to 700,000 horse 
power, the equivalent of 3,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours annually, or three quarters of the total output 
of New England’s public utility plants. No wonder 
New England is looking with revived interest 
toward the eastern coast of Maine. 


The Bigger They are the Harder 
They Fall 


OWN in Washington, Colonel Mitchell keeps 
on with his daily program of licking his weight 
in wildcats. In allowing the scope of the court- 
martial to be broadened into what is really an 
investigation of the Air Service, our greater military 
minds committed blunder number two. The original, 
or blunder number one, was in having any court- 
martial at all. They could have quietly pestered 
Colonel Mitchell out of the Army; they could have 
stationed him in Guam or some place equally distant 
from the center of operations; they could have let 
him talk on, confident that by reiteration he was 
losing a public always eager either to tell or to hear 
some new thing. 

Instead, they rushed furiously into the pit that he 
had digged. The odds are all on Colonel Mitchell 
now. He will not find it hard to convince the public 
— even if he does not convince the court — that the 
military mind is inefficient, nor will he lack plenty 
of expert specialists to testify to the dunderheaded 
attitude of a nonspecialist General Staff. Colonel 
Mitchell has consistently tried his case before the 
public and appealed to the gallery. He should be 
happy now, having manceuvred his opponents into 
a position where they must either exonerate him or 
condemn him. In the first instance, his record is 
vindicated; in the second, almost surely he becomes 
in the public estimation a martyr to red tape, 
bureaucracy, gilt lace, and pomposity. 

The testimony is bound to reveal incompetence, 
extravagance, and a good deal of fine, old-fashioned 
boneheadedness. Every investigation of the con- 
duct of armies reveals such qualities on the part of 
some of the nation’s defenders. It is surprising that 
they should want to have their nakedness exposed. 
It is also stupid for them to wage verbal battle, in a 
public place, with Colonel Mitchell. As a publicity 
agent he is definitely graded among the great ex- 


ponents of the art. To his attack they can oppose | 


only pompous, official denials or comic official rage. 
He is apparently bound to have the public on his 
side. Daniel may be an unpleasant person in private 
life, but put him in a den of lions, and the public 
thoroughly approves of him and admires the daunt- 
less spirit with which he kicks the lions around. 
Besides, the lions look so foolish, so truly laughable. 

Learned doctors tell us that our inferiority com- 
plex is satisfied by the misfortunes of our superiors. 
That is why we laugh so happily when a bishop steps 
on a banana peel or an umpire catches a ball in the 
pit of his stomach. That is why the public, being 
somewhat below the private soldier in all-round 
qualities, views the deflation of major generals with 
a satisfaction approaching hilarity. 

What will an investigation prove, based on angry 
extreme accusation and angry extreme denial? 
Probably very little indeed, except the necessity for 
another investigation. 


Drudging College Gladiators 


ELDOM has a controversial article on a sporting 
subject received as wide and sympathetic a 
reception as that accorded “Football — Pleasure or 
Grind?” by George Owen, Jr., in THE INDEPENDENT 
of November 7. All the leading sports writers of the 
daily press in the East commented upon it friendly- 
wise, and many of them verified its conclusions 
enthusiastically out of their own experiences. 

From the sage and often cynical W. O. McGeehan 
down to college scribes, all these writers agree that 
George Owen put his finger on a sore spot. Mr. 
Owen’s excellent record as a player, his defense of 
coaches, and his candor and lack of cynicism in pre- 
senting his case combined to win him a respectful 
hearing in circles which would have resented “holier- 
than-thou”’ criticism. 

But what’s to be done about it? As Dr. Morton 
Prince, in discussing the Owen article in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, says: 

As to whether or not the players enjoy the game, 

I don’t believe that the undergraduates, nor the 
graduates, nor the general public cares a brass 
button, any more than the Roman populace cared 
whether the gladiators enjoyed the game of slaying 
one another, as long as it was given a “Roman 
holiday.” ... What we want is that they play 
for our fun. 


The truth of that is obvious, particularly in the 
field of professional athletics. No spectator cares 
whether a professional baseball player enjoys him- 
self on the playing field. The performer is paid for 
doing his stuff and the public expects him to do his 
duty — that’s all. But colleges uphold the amateur 
tradition; punctiliously they insist that playing the 
game shall not be a matter of money or gain. The 
result is paradoxical. College football players get 
neither money nor fun from their exertions, but the 
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public, nevertheless, has arrived at a strictly pro- 
fessional attitude toward these drudging amateur 
efforts. Dr. Prince says that he is ready to pro- 
pound a remedy, if one is really wanted, and that he 
will do so in another number of the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. That number ought to be exhausted by 
harried college presidents and hurried sports writers 
who seem to have found common ground at last in 
the interest roused by George Owen’s article. 


Ballyhooing Armistice Day 


HAT is Armistice Day? Does it celebrate the 
coming of peace or the heroic exploits of war? 

Is it more akin to the Fourth of July than to 
Memorial Day? These are not mere rhetorical 
questions. In many parts of the country Armistice 
Day plans gave rise to bitter — and, in our opinion, 
footless — controversy between military organiza- 
tions and those devoted to the cause of world peace. 
Since there is no common consent as to how 
Armistice Day should be celebrated, we approve the 
suggestion of the Cabinet that all work and business 
cease at a given moment for a short space of time, 
during which each individual may turn his thought 
where he pleases and how he pleases. To the veteran 
may come the memory of his fighting days; to the 
preparedness advocate, the picture of a nation 
armed against invasion; to the pacifist, the vision of 
a world forever at peace. Such a halt in the processes 
of industry means infinitely more than a vast 
pageant organized to influence the public mind. 


It leaves the individual free to be as prayerful or as _ 


militant as he chooses. It gives time enough for the 
cultivation of a mood, and then lets the citizens get 


back to work, which, after all, is their all-important 


contribution to the country’s welfare. Better three 
minutes of real thought than a day of ballyhoo. 


A Spite City on the Baltic 


ECAUSE the Poles cannot control the Free City 
of Danzig as fully as they desire, they are now 
constructing port facilities at Gydnia, a few miles 
distant. This is an example of the economic waste 
which extreme nationalism fosters. Poland is having 
her share of postwar financial troubles, yet she pro- 
ceeds to duplicate existing docks and build a new 
city on the Baltic sands. 

There is no doubt that Danzig owes its growing 
trade to Polish developments, and also that the 
Senate of Danzig has proved obstinate in connection 
with many of the adjustments required to effect a 
smooth-working connection between Poland and 
its detached port of entry. Nevertheless, the Poles 
should try patience rather than construction. The 
present anomalous position of Danzig is not at all 
likely to last, and if Poland keeps solvent and se- 
cure, Danzig is almost sure to fall eventually to her 


lot. When that happens, Gydnia, even if the Poles 
can scrape together enough zloties to finish the job, 
will have no further excuse for being; in the mean- 
time, the new town absorbs funds sorely needed to 
give the Polish republic an assured position. 

The Polish Corridor is already a sore spot in 
Europe. Various authorities consider it the place 
where the next European war will start. Germany, 
in revival, is not likely to relish the present sepa- 
ration of East and West Prussia. Therefore, it would 
seem the part of wisdom for Poland to cultivate 
friendly relations with Danzig. 


Making Pullmans Safe for Porters 


IG business, perhaps unwittingly, has found the 
solution of one of the most pressing problems of 
the American home — the disposal of safety razor 
blades. These double-edged weapons, with their un- 
canny grip of flat surfaces, are 
safe in razors but nowhere else. 
Even the modern woman, fearful 
of naught else, dreads them in-. 
stinctively; she may use them, 
cautiously, when they are new 
and shining, but she hates to 
pick them up after they have 
passed their prime. The gadding 
week-ender is almost sure to 
find the discarded blades of his 
predecessors lurking in the bathroom and to leave 
an addition to the stock when he departs. Even the 
manufacturers have their troubles disposing of 
flawed blades. They load the little offenders on 
scows and sink them forty fathoms in the sea; but 
that ideal efficiency is hardly practicable for the in- 
dividual user except at summer resorts. 

But now, behold the Pullman Company coming to 
the rescue! In the wash rooms aboard its latest type 
of sleeping car will be found, among other conven- 
iences, a slot surmounted by a brass plate bearing 
these comforting words— “Drop Razor Blades 
Here.” Where the blades go after they leave the ulti- 
mate consumer’s hands on his Pullman travels re- 
mains a mystery. Perhaps they drop on the roadbed, 
to the peril of barefoot boys and Italian section 
hands at lunch; perhaps they fall into a container 
which is later unloaded for marine or terrestrial bur- 
ial. But the ultimate consumer doesn’t care where 
they go as long as he is rid of them; and the Pullman 
Company, even if it copes with the blades later, 
considers that it is worth while to save its porters 
from the hazard of wounded hands. 

So the riddle of blade disposal is now solved. Be- 
fore starting on a journey survey the house for razor 
blades, carry them aboard your train and drop them 
into the Pullman slot. Many a blade-embittered 
housewife will take a little trip for no other reason 
than this. 
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(Keystone) 
Reza KHAN 


The son of a peasant who has now risen to be 
head of the Government of Persia 


N October 31, without the usual 

accompaniment of musketry and 
bloodshed, a dynasty fell in Persia. The 
Kajar house, which had ruled with ab- 
solute hand the fortunes of this country 
since 1779, was deposed by the Meljliss, or 
National Assembly, as prosaically as though 
it had been passing a bill to provide for better 
sanitation measures in the city of Teheran. 
Only five of the eighty-five votes cast represented 
dissenting legislators. Ahmed, Shah of Persia, 
is now a ruler without a 
crown, and until Persia 
decides what sort of govern- 
ment it wants for the future, 
the Peacock Throne will be 
without an occupant. 

Of course, there was more 
tothe deposition than a mere 
vote in the Mejliss. Reza 
Khan Pahlevi, son of a sim- 
ple peasant and the present 
Prime Minister of Persia, 
had doubtless been rehears- 
ing the details of the move 
since 1921 when he over- 
threw the ministry, set up 
his own Premier, and made 
himself Minister of War. 
The first definite sign of his 
intention made itself ap- 
parent in December, 1923, 
when, by a coup d'état, he 
overthrew the Prime Minis- 
ter and added that office to 
his own portfolio of war. 


(Keystone) 


Persia Discards 
a Dynasty 


AHMED, LAST OF THE 
KAJARS, GOES THE 
WAY OF FALLEN 
MONARCHS 








Dr. ARTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH 
Former foreign trade adviser of the State Depart- 
ment who, since 1921, has been straightening out 
the finances of Persia 





(Keystone) is 
AHMED KAJAR 


No longer an “expensive little majesty,” the 
ex-Shah of Persia plans to live in France 


There followed covert suggestions to the 
young Shah, then but twenty-five years of 
age. He lacked the capacity to rule, he was 
told, and the bright lights of Paris, with all 
their glamour, were held before his eyes. 

Reza Khan’s broad hint was not wasted upon 
Ahmed. He straightway set out for the Continent 
where he has since remained, solacing himself for 
his lost throne with the pleasures which French 
sunshine and French casinos have to offer. Last 
year, Reza Khan attempted unsuccessfully the 

move which he carried out 
last month. The stage 
was set, and a vote for 
deposition was called in 
the Mejliss, when outside the 
House of Parliament 
the nobles gathered and, 
forcing their way into the 
legislative chamber, set up 
such a cry against this de- 
struction of ancient tradi- 
tion that the Prime Minister 
consented to a compromise. 
But the nobles’ suggestion 
did not bear fruit. They de- 
sired that the constitution 
‘be altered to provide for a 
limited monarchy with the 
infant son of Ahmed as 
Shah. But Ahmed declined 
to consent to this arrange- 
ment, nor would he return 
to Teheran. Rumor at the 
time suggested that Reza 
Khan had let whisperings 
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(Keystone) 


Mohammedan women watch a procession from the housetops of Tabriz, 
Persia, passing through the narrow way of the street below them 


(Keystone) 


The beautiful and interesting municipal theatre at Teheran, Persia. 
Architecturally, it is one of the most outstanding buildings of the city 


reach his ears that Persia would not be a healthy 
place for him.- At all events, Ahmed chose to re- 
main in France awaiting developments which 
have now brought the final loss of his throne. 
Economically, Persia is a rich country with oil 
fields which have attracted the financiers of the 
world. Russian, British, Dutch, and American 
capital has contended there for the desirable 
concessions in the country which is one fifth the 
size of the United States. But Persia’s finances 
have been in a deplorable condition. In 1911, 
W. Morgan Shuster of New York was called to 
Teheran as financial adviser of the Persian Gov- 
ernment, but Russian innuendoes made impossi- 
ble his attempt at economic rehabilitation. In 
1921, American aid was again summoned, this 
time with more favorable results. Dr. Arthur C. 
Millspaugh, foreign trade adviser of the State 
Department, was sent to Persia at the head of a 
mission of financial and economic experts to see 
what could be done. His efforts have been emi- 
nently successful and his commission has worked 


r 


The famous 
Peacock Throne, 
seat of the Shahs 
of Persia, hid- 
den in a dimly 
lighted recess so 
that its beauty 
may be rarely 
appreciated. It 
is not in the 
form of a chair, 
but resembles an 
old-fashioned 
bedstead about 
eight feet by five 
supported by six 
carved and mas- 

sive legs 


to such good advantage that Persia seems in a 
fair way to have her internal condition straight- 
ened out. Now that the Shah is gone and a strong 
government in the saddle, Persia may stage such 
a comeback as has been witnessed: in Turkey 
where the vigorous leadership of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha is fast curing the “Sick Man” of Europe. 


(Keystone) 


A wing of the palace at Teheran. Here 
reigned the Kajar dynasty which has 
been wiped forever from the books of 


Persia 
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North Pole Questions 


I. Admiral Peary’s Claims 
By Edwin Swift Balch 





T is usually sup- 
| posed that the. 

question of the 
discovery of the. North 
Pole is settled; that Dr. 
Cook’s claim of discov- 
ery in 1908 is fiction, 
and that Rear Admiral 
Peary’s claim of discov- 
ery in 1909 is fact. The 
National Geographic 





Have the Peary North Pole claims been 
proved? Twice, in recent articles, THE IN- 
’ DEPENDENT has brought forth evidence and 
statements suggesting that so far no such 
definite proof has been advanced. In two 
articles, of which this is the first, Edwin 
Swift Balch, noted polar authority, expresses 
his own opinions on the Peary controversy. 
Mr. Balch is author of ‘‘The North Pole and 
Bradley Land,” “‘ Antarctica ,’’ and other works 


in regard for American 
feelings their beliefs were 
never made public.” 

' Mr. William E. Shea, 
in’ an article, “Is the 
North Pole Still Undis- . 
covered?”’ published in 
THE INDEPENDENT of Au- 
gust 22, 1925, keeps the 
ball rolling. He discusses 
some of the geographical 








Society, the Royal 
Geographical Society, and the Société de Géographie 


of Paris openly acclaimed Peary as the discoverer: 


and either openly or silently turned down Cook. 
At first, without investigating Peary’s records, I 
accepted the verdicts of these leading geographical 
societies that Peary reached the Pole, but I could 
not accept their decisions about Cook. And in a 
little book, “The North Pole and Bradley Land”’ 
(Philadelphia: Allen, Lane and Scott, 1913), I tried 
to show that if Peary reached the Pole, the similarity 
of his narrative to that of Cook showed that Cook 
must have reached there first. 


Some years later, a copy of Capt. Thomas F.° 


Hall’s ““Has the North Pole Been Discovered?’’ 
(Boston: Richard S. Badger, 1917), fell into my 
hands. I have never seen any review of nor reference 
to this book which has generally escaped notice. 
It is too verbose, but, probably partly for this 
reason, it is a mine of information and in time will 
be turned to by students of Arctic exploration. 
Captain Hall touches on and discusses practically 
every phase of the North Pole question — marches, 
observations, drift, and so forth. He also analyzes 
and gives long extracts from some of the papers 
relating to the subject published up to that time. 
His final conclusions are adverse to Peary and 
favorable to Cook. 

On June 30, 1922, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
published an anonymous article entitled, ‘Prince 
of Monaco denied Peary’s discovery of the Pole.” 
In this it was stated that “the celebrated oceanogra- 
pher,” the Prince of Monaco, always maintained 
that -“‘Peary never reached the Pole” that “the 
scientific data reported by Peary as of the Pole itself 
was fiction and based on real observations made 
eighty miles away and very plausibly reasoned 
out from these observations”; and that “the en- 
tire scientific and geographic world knew the secret, 
but out of respect for the personality of Peary and 


inconsistencies in Peary’s 


_ reports, but he dwells especially on the many con- 


tradictions between the statements of Peary in his 
book, ‘The North Pole,” and before the Congres- 
sional Committee. He concludes “that the evidence 
does not support Peary’s claims; that, in fact, it 
refutes them”; and, therefore, that the question 
should be reopened while “many witnesses who can 
offer first-hand evidence are still alive.’ For, “as 
the case stands at present, succeeding generations 
will certainly not take Peary seriously.” 

Captain Hall’s book led me into making, in a 
desultory way for several years, further investi- 
gations of my own into the North Pole question. 
These investigations altered materially my original 
views in the matter. Then came the statements 
attributed to the Prince of Monaco and the article 
by Mr. Shea which only strengthened my present 
convictions, and these I am now embodying in this 


paper. 


HE two most vitally important points in con- 

nection with Peary’s claims of reaching the 
North Pole are, in my opinion: First, Peary’s 
marches as contrasted with Bartlett’s marches 
after they parted company at 87° 47’ N. Lat. on 
their journey of 1909; second, the drift of the ice in 
the neighborhood of 85° N. Lat. during Peary’s 
journey of 1906, and the lack of drift of the ice dur- 
ing Peary’s entire journey of 1gog. All the figures 
and statements in this paper relating to these two 
points in Peary’s journeys are taken from Peary’s 
own two books describing those journeys: “‘ Nearest 
the Pole” (Doubleday, Page & Co., 1907), and 
“The North Pole” (Fred’k A. Stokes Co., 1910). 
I turn to these two books only because they are 
the final utterances of Peary himself on the matter, 
and it is only fair to him to assume that they are 
therefore the most revised and accurate statements 
he could make of his movements and observations. 
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Admiral Peary says that the distance between the 
Roosevelt’s winter quarters and Cape Columbia 
was go miles.! Whether these were geographical 
miles or statute miles I do not know. In a compari- 
son of Bartlett’s and Peary’s journeys, however, 
this does not matter, since they both covered this 
stretch on their return. The latitude of Cape Colum- 
bia as near as can be gathered is 83° 7’ N. Lat., and 
from there to the Pole the mileage is absolutely 
fixed, since each minute of latitude is one geographi- 
cal mile. From Cape Columbia to 87° 47’ N. Lat. 
is four degrees and forty minutes of latitude — 
that is, 280 geographical miles; and from 87° 47’ to 
the Pole is two degrees and thirteen minutes of 
latitude — that is, 133 geographical miles, a total of 
413 geographical miles. Of course, in any journey 
over the Arctic pack some extra.mileage must be 
added to the mileage of the direct line on account of 
the necessity of circum- 
venting occasional open 
leads or pressure ridges, 
or to make up for any 
mileage lost through 
the drift. This extra 
mileage, however, need 
not be considered here 
because both Bartlett 
and Peary had to make 
some extra mileage, 
and we may assume 
that in each case this 
was about the same 
relatively to the length 
of their journeys. 

Now at 87° 47’, Bart- 
lett and Peary part 
company. Bartlett is a 
very strong man just 
approaching middle age. He leaves Peary? April I 
and returns, over the already broken trail, 280 miles 
to Cape Columbia and go miles to the Roosevelt 
which he reaches on April 24. He takes, therefore, 
exactly 24 days to cover 370 miles, an average of a 
little over 15.4 miles a day. 

Peary, also, is a very strong man, but nearly past 
middle age and having lost some of his toes from 
frostbite. He leaves 87° 47’ on April 2.4 He marches, 
over an unbroken trail, 133 miles to the Pole. There 
he- marches in one direction for 10 miles over an 
unbroken trail and 10 miles back;* then in another 
direction he marches 8 miles over an unbroken trail 
and 8 miles back.* Then he marches 413 miles over a 
broken trail to Cape Columbia and go miles to the 
Roosevelt which he reaches on April 26.’ He therefore 


1“The North Pole,” pp. 193, 317. 
2 “The North Pole,” pp. 264-269. 
3 “The North Pole,” p. 325. 
«“The North Pole,” p. 274. 
& “The North Pole,” p. 289. 
6‘*The North Pole,” p. 290. 
*“The North Pole,” p. 317. 





© Doubleday, Pas oe: ra Nearest “i Pole,” by R. E. i 


Peary’s camp at the ‘‘ big lead,” March 26 to April 2, 1906. ‘‘ The 
northern ice continued slowly in motion to the west during the 28th, 
which was a fine day” 


takes exactly 25 days to cover 672 miles, 151 
miles thereof over an unbroken trail — an average of 
26.88 miles a day. 

In judging such a phenomenal performance there 
must be taken into account Peary’s positive state- 
ments that there is no smooth and very little level 
ice between Cape Columbia and the North Pole® 
(statements in absolute agreement with the observa- 
tions of Nares, Melville, Nansen, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, and others about the rest of the known 
Arctic Ocean); and also Peary’s equally positive 
statements about the necessity of breaking a trail 
and the imperative need of the supporting parties 
keeping “the trail open for the rapid return of the 
main party ...so that when the main party 
came back it would simply follow the track of the 
supporting party, and not have to scout for a trail.’’® 
And if the utterances of Peary and those of 
other explorers about 
the roughness of surface 
of the Arctic pack are 
accepted at their face 
value, one may well ask 
how it was possible for 
Peary to make 672 
miles in 25 days, while 
Bartlett, who was 
marching over a broken 
trail as fast as he could 
lest there be a break-up 
of the pack, could make 
only 370 miles in 24 
days. How was it possi- 
ble for Peary thus to 
make 302 miles more in 
25 days than Bartlett 
made in 24 days, espe- 
cially considering that 
151 of these miles were over an unbroken trail? How 
was it possible for Peary, an older and slightly crip- 
pled man, to average a trifle over 5 miles for every 3 
miles made by Bartlett? But these are the exact 
results obtained if one foots up the figures given by 
Peary himself in his book “The North Pole.” 


URNING to the question of the drift, it must 

be noted first that “drift” is the name applied 
to the movements of the ice on the Polar Sea. Much 
about this has been learned from the voyages of the 
Karluk, the Feannette, the Fram, and from several 
sledge journeys which show that there is an almost 
constant movement in that ice. This is not very 
strong — perhaps one mile or occasionally more a 
day. Nor is it continuously in one direction, but it 
is rather a sort of zigzag motion, sometimes for- 
ward, sometimes backward, sometimes sidewise. 
It seems to be due to the (Continued on page 593) 


8 “The North Pole,” p. 194. 
*“*The North Pole,” pp. 205-208. 
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Teaming Up the Iron Horse 


The Van Sweringens Show the Profits of Railroad Consolidation 
By Ray T. Tucker 


wi HAT is a 
railroad?”’ 
O. P. Van 


Sweringen, rocking 
back and forth in the 
witness chair while un- 
dergoing cross-exami- 
nation on his billion- 


Railroad consolidation is one of the favored poli- ° 
cies of Mr. Coolidge. In the accompanying article, 
Mr. Tucker discusses a contemplated merger which 
will connect the Atlantic and Pacific, embrace 25,000 
miles of track, and represent equipment valued at 

more than $1,000,000,000 


manufactured arti- 
cles destined for 
densely populated 
sections of the East. 
It will be as near self- 
sufficiency asany trans- 
portation system can 
be. It is little wonder 





dollar merger proposal 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
at a loss for an answer. He found it difficult to fling 
back a glib definition to counsel for the shareholders 
holding out against his consolidation program. Yet 
his conception of a railroad, its functions and re- 
sponsibilities, ought to interest the millions of 
consumers, shippers, and investors who will be 
dependent in some form or another on the far- 
flung system he and his brother have created. 

“A railroad,” suggested the lawyer, answering 


his own question, “is nothing but a porter, is. 


it? It carries stuff for people.” 

“That may be your definition,” snapped “O. P.,” 
usually unruffled in the face of lawyers’ gibes; 
“but we all know what a railroad is.” 

The Van Sweringen railroad, if the merger appli- 
cation is approved, will amount to an empire. It will 
consist of 9,000 miles of through track, 16,000 miles 
of sidings, main lines, and connections, and embrace 
yards, shops, terminals, docks, and real estate valued 
at more than $1,000,000,000. 

Its freight will be as varied as the manifold 
products of the mines, factories, farms, forests, 
ranches, stockyards, and waters included in the 
vast rectangular sweep whose four corners are the 
port of New York, the Michigan peninsula, St. 
Louis, Newport News, and outlying dominions. 
It will enjoy such terminal, yard, and trackage 
facilities that it can take a carload of wheat at St. 
Louis and, without turning it over to a competitor, 
discharge the consignment at the Erie’s terminal 
in Jersey City. Wheels rumbling from this gateway 
to the Southwest will carry the wheat to keels 
bound for Europe. It can accept a load of iron ore 
from the Michigan mines and over a road under 
unified control ship it to Newport News; or transfer 
it at Chicago to the Nickel Plate for a northeastern 
destination, or to the Chesapeake & Ohio for a 
southern one. It will tap the hard and soft-coal 
fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. It will 
enter such industrial centers as Akron, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Toledo, exchanging raw materials for 


its creator was slow to 


_ find a workable definition ready to the tongue. 


Yet O. P. Van Sweringen should know the place 
a railroad ought to fill in a community, large or 
small, for his first extensive business venture was 
threatened with failure for want of one. In his 
career and in his management of those already 
under his control may be gleaned his answer to the 
question of “what is a railroad?” and the vastly 
more important problem of what he hopes to ac- 
complish if the Government ratifies his latest 
venture. 

In 1916, when he and his brother were developing 
a real-estate tract in a Cleveland suburb known as 
Shaker Heights, lack of rapid transit facilities proved 
a vital handicap. In this case a railroad meant more 
than traffic; it meant land development, cheaper 
and pleasanter homes for cooped-in city people, 
additional tax levies for the municipality — and 
profits for the promoters. Here, at least, a railroad 
was more than a porter. 

The local company refused to extend its line to 
the Van Sweringen development, so they set out 
to build one. Upon finding that the Nickel Plate 
Railroad owned land needed for their trolley com- 
pany, they began negotiations for purchase of a 
right of way. The upshot was that they bought the 
Nickel Plate, which was then in control of the New 
York Central. The late A. H. Smith, then president 
of the Central, had been struck by the energy and 
resourcefulness of the two brothers. 


HEY paid $8,000,000 for the Nickel Plate, 

putting up $2,000,000 in cash. They invested 
$520,000 of their own money and a “‘basketful of 
securities,” the profits from their real-estate opera- 
tions. They sold stock in a holding company to 
friends and business associates and swung a loan for 
the cash payment with their home-town bank, the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland. The Van 
Sweringens retained absolute control of the hold- 
ing company, a policy they have followed to the 
present hour. 
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J. J. Bernet, once a blacksmith in Buffalo, was 
promoted from vice president to president. He 
virtually remade the road in respect to motive 
power and rolling stock, strengthening bridges, 
lengthening sidings and double tracking. Whereas 
the old Nickel Plate had been a “joke,” its freights 
limited to thirty and thirty-five cars, it now hauled 
loads of seventy cars, and soon its operating record 
equaled those of standard railroads of the country. 

This had a favorable reaction on earning power, 
so that in a short time the company was meeting 
dividends on preferred stock with regularity, and 
also on common, besides building up a treasury 
surplus. Previously, the Nickel Plate had paid 
regular dividends only on the first preferred. The 
most important reaction, how- 
ever, was on the Van Sweringens 
themselves. Their success in de- 
veloping a road they had bought 
in a spirit of adventure proved 
their Rubicon. 


" ATURALLY,” explained 

O. P., “we began to have 
a decided interest in railroad de- 
velopment, and it became clear 
to us that there was a construc- 
tive opportunity in it. About this 
time the Transportation Act — 
with the consolidation clause in 
it— was passed. We had seen 
what was possible to be done 
with the Nickel Plate, and we 
believed it could be done with 
other railroads of like character.” 

In 1921, in executing the Trans- 
portation Act, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made 
public the tentative groupings of 
the country’s railroads, known as 
the Ripley plan. This took the 
Lake Erie & Western from the New York Central 
and joined it with the Nickel Plate. Using this as 
an argument, the Van Sweringens persuaded the 
Central to part with this line, and they acquired it 
for $3,000,000, paying $500,000 in cash. 

Looking over the field, the Van Sweringens se- 
lected the St. Louis, Toledo & Western as a road 
that would give them certain strategic advantages, 
including access to Detroit, St. Louis, and Toledo, 
and after tedious and difficult negotiations they 
bought it for $3,500,000, paying $750,000 down. 
It was not especially hard for them to obtain the 
initial cash payment, for the same home-town bank 
advanced the money. They were not long in bringing 
the Clover Leaf, as it is known, out of receivership, 
and its operating performance under the new man- 
agement improved amazingly. 

The Van Sweringens now possessed a railroad 


(Wide World) 





O. P. VAN SWERINGEN 
“We all know what a railroad is” 


extending from New York to the Lakes, with Toledo 
and Detroit as ports in that region, and down 
through the fertile Mississippi Valley to the margin 
of the rich and productive Southwest. It was time 
to dig in and consolidate, not only as a means of 
obtaining the benefits of unified operation and con- 
trol, but to bolster their finances. The three roads 
were merged into one system known as the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, or “new 
Nickel Plate.” 

The unification resulted in the reduction of out- 
standing capital stock by $107,000,000, which per- 
mitted the Van Sweringens to guarantee a slightly 
larger dividend than the separate lines had been 
paying. In return, the shareholders were required 
to give up their voting power, 
which was vested in the common; 
this the Van Sweringens retained. 

““The stockholders were agree- 
able,” replied O. P. when pressed 
for an explanation of why the 
security holders were “‘robbed” 
of any voice in the management. 
“We were not speculating in 
shares. We were upbuilding a 
railroad, and we wanted to know 
that our policies would prevail 
in its development.” 

Up to this point their railroad 
ventures had cost the Van Swer- 
ingen interests about $21,000,- 
ooo. But they had so increased 
the value of the Nickel Plate 
stock that the sale of some of the 
new company’s nonvoting pre- 
ferred enabled them to discharge 
all their earlier obligations. Even 
after paying their debts, they 
retained 164,000 shares of com- 
mon which they had acquired at 
an average of $23 a share. They 
had bought it, of course, when the stock was going 
abegging. Following the unification, it soared to 
$125, so that their unrealized profits to this stage. 
totaled $16,000,000. They held on to the stock, 
however, for there were even more grandiose 
schemes in the heads of the two brothers, whose 
ages at this time were but forty-three and forty-one. 
O. P. is the elder. 

The Van Sweringens had their eyes on two roads 
— the Pere Marquette and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with its subsidiary, the Hocking Valley. There were 
operating, geographical, and financial advantages to 
be gained from control of these lines and their 
eventual unification. But they needed money. This 
they obtained by capitalizing every cent’s worth 
of construction the preceding owners had spent 
on the three merged lines, and with the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce (Continued on page 593) 
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AN ANCIENT YAHGAN Camp SITE ON NAVARIN ISLAND. ABOVE THE ForESHORE LiES A GREAT PILE OF SHELL, 





THE REFUSE OF UNNUMBERED CENTURIES 


ONA AND YAHGAN 


The Southernmost People in the World — 
By S. K. Lothrop and J. Linzee Weld 


On the islands between Tierra del Fuego and 
Cape Horn live the Yahgan Indians, the south- 
ernmost people in the world. Today reduced to a 
mere handful, a half century ago they were the 
terror of mariners wrecked in the tumultuous 
waters of the Horn. The Yahgan were a sea- 
faring tribe, and they traversed the intricate 


bays and channels in slender canoes made . 


from the bark of a giant variety of beech. Their 





(Photo by Rev. J ohn Willi ) 





food consisted principally of fish, crabs, mussels, 
limpets, birds, and seal. 

Most of the interior and the east coast of 
Tierra del Fuego was occupied until recently by 
Ona Indians, related in physique, culture, and 
speech to the giant Tehuelche of Patagonia. 
The Ona were a hunting people and lived pri- 
marily on the flesh of the guanaco, one of the 
New World camels. 





IN FRAGILE BARK CANOES, WITH A FIREPLACE AMIDSHIPS, THE YAHGAN FOLLOWED THE SEAL AND PoRPOISE INTO THE 
OPEN SEA, AND SOMETIMES EVEN ATTACKED WHALES: 
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YAHGAN WOMEN ON 
NAVARIN ISLAND. THE 
WoMAN ON THE LEFT 
-Ts CHEWING WHALE 
Gut PREPARATORY TO 
SEWING 





The Indians of Tierra del Fuego had 
perhaps the lowest culture found anywhere 
in the New World. Thus, the Yahgan dress 
consisted merely of an otter or sealskin tied 
across the chest and shifted from side to 
side of the body as the wind changed, while 
the Ona ‘“‘house”’ was no more than a wind- 
break of skin and provided no protection 
overhead. Most of the tools and implements 
of both tribes were of an equally primitive 
character. Nevertheless, the Fuegians were 
forced to face a winter climate scarcely less 
severe than that of Greenland or Alaska. 
Although able to count no higher than three 
without using compound numbers, these In- 
dians do not appear to have suffered from 
arrested mental growth. A Yahgan vocabu- 
lary collected by Thomas Bridges at the 
Ushuaia Mission comprised the astonishing 
total of over 32,000 words, indicating a 
surprising power to discriminate and to 
differentiate, but a lack of ability to generalize 
and to formulate abstract ideas. Today, both 
tribes are on the point of extinction, although, 


THE YAHGAN WOMEN — oe onal 
. . . . § KETS CLEVERLY. ‘‘Mrs. WILLIAM”’ IS SEEN 
until a recent epidemic of measles, it was still Anowa Meee: a Gases Rore Wine 


possible to meet men who had arrowed their Her LitrLE DAUGHTER WATCHES HER 
enemies and stolen their wives inold-time style. 


HA .IiMINK, HERE SEEN 
MakKING A Bow, RE- 
CENTLY |§SUCCUMBED 
To Meas-es. HE Was 
AN ONA OF THE OLD 
ScHoot, Hap _ Pos- 
SESSED Six WIVES, 
AND Last YEAR Was 
LOOKING FOR A SEv- 
ENTH. THE ONA ARE 
SPLENDID PHYSICAL 
SPECIMENS, AND THIS 
OLp CuapP SToop OVER 
Six Feet HicH 





















A YAHGAN INITIATION 
LopcE ON NAVARIN 
IsLAND. BoTH FUEGIAN 
Groups PERFORMED 
ELABORATE CEREMONIES 
TO INTRODUCE THE YOUNG 
MEN ForRMALLY INTO THE 
TRIBE. RELIGION Hap 
But A SMALL ParT IN 
SucH RutTes, WHICH 
WERE PERFORMED 
RATHER TO INSTRUCT THE 
Novice AND TO TERRIFY 
THE WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN THAN TO INVOKE 
Divine AID 








AN ABANDONED YAHGAN WIGWAM ON BEAGLE CHANNEL. IN THIS SHACK, COVERED WITH BuRLAP, THERE LIVED FOR SEVERAL 
WEEKS THREE FAMILIES COMPRISING ELEVEN INDIVIDUALS 
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AN INITIATION LODGE OF THE ONA NEAR LAGUNA DE 


INTERIOR OF A YAH- 
GAN INITIATION LODGE. 
Eacu Boy oN REACH- 
ING MANHoop Was 
CAPTURED AND HELD 
HERE AS A PRISONER 
FOR SEVERAL WEEKS 
WuiLte He Was IN- 
STRUCTED IN TRIBAL 
LorE AND PERIODI- 
CALLY TERRIFIED BY 
MASKED MeEn, 
SUPPOSEDLY VISITORS 
FROM THE SPIRIT 
WorLD 
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A Four WEEkKs’ Orp GUANACO, ONE OF .THE NEw THis ARGENTINE POLICEMAN CARRIED A YOUNG 

WorRLD VARIETIES OF CAMEL. OVER HALF A MILLION GUANACO FOR Many Days IN THE SADDLE ACROSS 

SKINS OF THESE ANIMALS ARE SAID To HAvE BEEN TIERRA DEL FugeGO IN ORDER TO Brinc IT HoME 
EXPORTED FROM PATAGONIA IN 1924 AND Raise IT AS A PET 


— 


poe 


> 


ya, hoe 
%y 4 / 
me — age Pa ‘ nih che, 


Oxp-STYLE ONA CosTUMES oF GUANACO Fur. CLAD IN THESE RoBES AND ANKLE-HIGH MoccasINs, THE INDIANS USED To 
ENDURE THE LONG WINTER OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


a ae 
~~ 
ie 
—— 
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Russia as a Hoosier Banker Sees Her 


An Interview with James P. Goodrich, ex-Governor of Indiana 
By Sidney Brooks 


' \ ), J HAT do the Russians think of America?” 
I put the question to former Gov. James 
P. Goodrich of Indiana, just back from his 
third journey to the land of the Soviets. His two 
previous visits were official — to inspect the work of 
the American Relief Administration. On his last visit 
he was simply a private citizen. 

“Goodrich pep” was a byword in the A. R, A. This 
Hoosier banker, in spite of a slight limp, keeps ever- 
lastingly on the go and 
covers a good deal of terri- 
tory both physically and 
mentally. There is not the 
slightest touch of Commu- 
nist nonsense about him; 
but he is broad enough to 
seek to understand even 
those things that he does 
not like. Toward the com- 
mon Russian Goodrich is 
friendly to the point of 
admiration. “The Russian 
peasant,” he said once, 
“is more like our solid American farmer than any 
other man on earth. He’s substantial, and, somehow 
or other, he will be on top in the end. 

“Well,” said the ex-governor, “‘the Russians are 
doing more than the average amount of thinking, 
and the first thing a Russian wants to know is why 
the United States does not recognize his country. 
Nothing surprising in this question when it comes 
from an avowed Communist; but it was a surprise 
to have the question asked so often by persons out of 
sympathy with the Soviet administration— by intel- 
ligentsia and dourgeotste. The very classes that have 
suffered most under Soviet rule now wonder why 
the United States does not extend recognition. A 
year ago these same despoiled individuals under- 
stood perfectly why recognition was withheld and 
accepted the situation without question. Now they 
have come to the conclusion that since the Soviet 
state is not going to smash, its improvement de- 
pends upon its coming into closer contact with the 
Western world. They think that treating the Rus- 
sian people as outcasts from civilization is dangerous, 
and they realize that the Soviet state, both as a 
business and a government, needs a touch of Ameri- 
can efficiency. | 

“Then they talked of the Scopes trial. Russians 
who had never heard of Lincoln or Chicago were 
almost sure to know about Scopes and Dayton, 





(Wide World) 
GovERNoR GooDRICH 


Tennessee. The Russian papers had a lovely time 
burlesquing the Scopes trial, and through it the 
United States. 

“‘Third, Russians were keen over Ford. ‘What is 
Ford?’ I was asked over and over. That Ford was a 
man, a private citizen, and not a state or an institu- 
tion, seemed to many of them simply incredible. 

“Stalin is the great political personality in Russia 
today, but Djerjinski is forging forward on the eco- 
nomic side through his success in restoring industry. 

“Of course Russian industry lags behind American 
standards because of inadequate machinery. Even 
in easily worked deposits coal costs $3 per ton at pit 
head as against $1.65 in Indiana. In textiles Russia 
is doing better, exceeding the prewar output with 
only 85 per cent of the spindles in operation, thanks 
to recent importations of machinery from England 
on credit. 3 

“Private trading is increasing, notwithstanding 
high taxes and competition of government shops, 
largely because the merchants sell more dependable 
merchandise. Taxes levied against the peasantry 
have been reduced, with not altogether good result, 
since peasants are now hoarding grain that other- 
wise they would have been forced to let out of 
their hands. This year’s grain crop is the best Russia 
has had and local prices are at rock bottom, yet 
ships chartered by the state grain trust are wait- 


- ing for cargoes in Black Sea ports while the peasant 


hangs to his grain. One trouble is that the manu- 
factured goods offered him are of such low quality 
that he is not much tempted to buy. Grain hoard- 
ing means, however, that the peasant is well off 
according to his lights. 


“CQ OCIAL life has improved. Of particular note 

is the almost unbelievable cleanliness in the 
public buildings and railway stations of Moscow and 
Petrograd. Then the educated classes are feeling 
more secure. Though not yet admitted to citizenship, 
they are no longer persecuted. and have a chance to 


~ live. As an instance of Soviet change of heart toward 


the intelligentsia, note this: In 1923 the appropria- 
tion for the support of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences was only 300,000 gold rubles; this year it is 
1,600,000 rubles, and next year it will be 2,200,000 
gold rubles. The bicentenary celebration of the. 
Academy’s founding was financed by the state. 

“Everything considered, Russia is improving 
faster than the average citizen of the United States 
imagines.” 
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Grading Human Beings 
III. The Citizen Soldier 


By Ernest Greenwood 


URING the summer of 1917 a committee of 
seven experts in mental measurement 
gathered together and devised the tests 

and methods which became the basis for what are 
now known as the Army intelligence tests. These 
were tried out in four cantonments and were so suc- 
cessful that the official medical inspector made the 
following statements and recommendations to the 
surgeon-general of the 


be broadcast soon after the results were first pub- | 
lished, and one which has stuck in the mind of the 
average citizen like glue, is that anywhere from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent of the men in the 
Army were illiterate. When this was first given to 
the world on the front page of the press, America 
gasped. The public felt that our great citizen sol- 
diery represented a very splendid cross section of 

the American people. 


Army: 


The purposes of 
psychological test- 
ing are: (a) To aid in 
segregating the men- 
tally incompetent; 
(4) to classify men 
according to their 
mental capacity; (c) 
to assist in selecting 
men for responsible 
positions. 

In the opinion of 
this office these 
reports (accompany- 
ing recommenda- 
tion) indicate very 
definitely that the 
desired results have 
been achieved. 

The success of this 
work in a large series 
of observations, 
some five thousand 








Can You Take Commands? 


Ask a friend to give you the following commands 
within the time specified. See how easily you can 
execute them on the diagram opposite. An average of 


65 per cent is graded as ‘‘A.”’ 


. Time limit: 5 seconds. 


Make a figure 2 in the second 
circle and also a cross in the 
third circle. 


. Time limit: 5 seconds. 


aw a line from circle 1 to 
circle 4 that will pass below 
circle 2 and above circle 3. 


. Time limit: 10 seconds. 


Make a figure ] in the space 
which is in the square but not 
in the triangle, and also make 
a cross in the space which is in 
the triangle and in the square. 


. Time limit: 10 seconds. 


Make a figure 2 in the space 
which is in the circle but not 
in the triangle or square, and 
also make a figure 3 in the 
space which is in the triangle 
andcircle but not in the square, 


. Time limit: 10 seconds. 


If taps sound in the evening, 
then put a cross in the 
circle; if not, draw aline under 
the word NO. 


. Time limit: 10 seconds. 


Put in the first circle the right 
answer to the question: ‘How 
many months has a year?’ In 
the second circle do nothing, 
but in the fifth circle put any 
number that is a wrong answer 


7. Time limit: 10 seconds. 
Cross out the letter just after 
F and also draw aline under 
the second letter after I. 


8. Time limit: 10 seconds. 
Makein the first circle the Jast 
letter of the first word; in the 
second circle the middle 
letter of the second word and 
in the third circle the first 
letter of the third word. 


9. Time limit: 15 seconds. 


Cross out each number that is 
more than 50 but less than 60. 


10. Time limit: 15 seconds. 
Put a 4ora Sineach of the two 
largest parts and any number 
between 6 and 9 in the part 
next in size to the smallest 
part. 

11. Time limit: 25 seconds. 
Draw aline through every odd 
number that is not in a square, 
and also through every odd 
number that isin a square with 
a letter. 

12. Time limit: 10 seconds. 
If 4 is more than 2, then cross 


out the number 3 unless 3 is 
more than 5, in which case draw 





Now it was told that 
thirty per cent of this 
cross section was com- 
posed of illiterates. It 
was all very terrible 
and most discouraging. 
Yet nothing could 
have been farther from 
the truth. 

There are two types 
of Army intelligence 
tests designed for ex- 
amining comparatively 
large groups. The one 
is known as the alpha 
test and is for men who 
can read and write 
English fairly well. The 
other is known as beta 
and is for men unable 
to read and write Eng- 
lish fairly well. The 
beta test might be 
described as the alpha 





to the question that you have 
just answered correctly. 


officers and eighty 
thousand men, 





a line under the number 4. test translated into 








makes it reasonably 
certain that similar 
results may be expected if the system be extended to 
include the entire listed and drafted personnel and 
all newly appointed officers. 

In view of these considerations, I recommend that 
all company officers, all candidates for officers’ train- 
ing camps, and all drafted and enlisted men be re- 
quired to take the prescribed psychological tests. 


Unfortunately, there has been some serious and 
much absurd misunderstanding on the part of the 
general public as to the results of the Army intelli- 
gence tests. It seems to me that it is of the utmost 
importance to lay some of these morbid ghosts be- 
fore engaging in any general discussions of just what 
the Army tests were — their practical application, 
results, and military significance. 

Perhaps one of the most unhappy statements to 


pictorial form so that 
pantomime and demon- 
stration can be substituted for written and oral in- 
struction, and it can be given successfully to men 
who neither speak nor understand English. 

The Army definition of literacy is “ability to read 
and understand newspapers and write letters home.”’ 
As a matter of fact, there was no established cri- 
terion of illiteracy, and as Doctor Brigham says, this 
Army definition cannot be identified with the fact of 
having been sent to take the beta tests. In other 
words, because a man had to take the beta examina- 
tion rather than.the alpha cannot possibly by any 
stretch of the imagination condemn him to classifi- 
cation as an illiterate. He might have been quite 
literate and yet unable to read, write, or even under- 
stand English. In this case, he would have obviously 
been given the beta examination which, as explained 
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in the previous paragraph, was especially designed 
for men who could neither read nor understand 
English. Or there may have been any one of a num- 


ber of reasons besides illiteracy. Yet, because ap- . 


proximately 386,000, or nearly twenty-five per cent, 
of the 1,500,000 men for whom statistics are avail- 
able were sent to take the beta examination, the 
statement was made and believed by vast numbers 
of people that from twenty-five to thirty per cent of 
the men in the American Army were illiterate. As a 
matter of fact, no one knows how many illiterates 
there were in the Army and no one ever will, for 
there are no accurate statistics available. 

Another popular superstition resulting from the 
published accounts of the Army tests is that the 
average citizen has the mentality of a child of 
thirteen. This is due very largely to the popular mis- 
understanding of what is meant by the term “‘men- 
tal age.”” Mental age is a score and not a diagnosis. 


What happened is that a 


Stanford-Binet examination, are used in three 
forms: (a) tests for literate men; (4) abbreviated 
tests for literate men; and (c) adapted tests for rela- 
tively illiterate men. The third class is known as the 
performance scale examination designed for foreign 
and illiteratemen whocan neither read nor write Eng- 
lish and perhaps can hardly speak or understand it. 


HE alpha test consists of eight intelligence tests, 
each test consisting of many items arranged in 
order of difficulty from low to high. This gives the 
man of low intelligence a chance to make at least a 
start on each test, and at the same time it is practi- 
cally impossible for the men of high intelligence to 
complete the test in the time allowed. Men are ex- 
amined in groups as large as 500. The beta test is 
simply that alpha test in pictorial form. | 
The men tested were given intelligence grades 


according to their scores as follows: 
“A,” or very superior intelli- 





sample of about 94,000 
soldiers taken as representative 


OO0OO0O 


of the entire white draft took 2 O@O@OMOOOOO 


the alpha test, and the scores [Z\ 


made in this test were trans- 3 


lated into the Stanford-Binet 
scale. When we say that a per- 
son has a mental age of thirteen 
on the Stanford-Binet scale it 
does not mean that he has the OO00O 
It means that he made a total 
score in an intelligence test 


OOO Yes No 


OOO MILITARY GUN CAMP 
34-79-56-87-68-25-82-47-27-31-64-93-71-41-52-99 


gence. Men in this group are 
usually of a very high officer 
type, and it was ordinarily 
earned by only 4.05 per cent of 
a draft quota. “B,” of superior 
intelligence, somewhat less ex- 
ceptional than the ‘‘A” grade, 
obtained by eight or ten sol- 
diers out of a hundred. The 
group contains many men of 
the commissioned officer type 
and a large amount of non- 
commissioned officer material, 





4 
5 
6 
mentality of a child of thirteen. 7 ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
8 
9 
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Lica 


i LJ “C plus,” or high average 





equal to the score made by the | ! 


average thirteen-year-old child | 33 fr] AD AG LIA@ [a] 


in the particular group of | 4a 123456789 


children on which the scale was 
standardized. It is true that 





Plate I. Alpha Test 1: Oral Directions, 


intelligence, including fifteen 
to eighteen per cent of all sol- 
diers, a large amount of non- 
commissioned officer material, 








the average score made by the 

94,000 soldiers translated into the Stanford-Binet 
scale is 13.14, and it is true that this is the score to be 
expected from the average adult. But this does not 
mean that the average citizen has the mentality of a 
child of thirteen or that he has not the intelligence 
to occupy himself with anything other than the nor- 
mal occupations of a thirteen-year-old boy. It must 
not be forgotten that the psychologist disregards 
chronological age above sixteen years and considers 
that the development of native intelligence ceases 
not far from that age. 

The Army intelligence tests are divided into two 
main groups of examinations: the group examina- 
tion and the individual examination. The group 
examinations are divided into two classes: (1) the 
alpha ‘for men who can read and write English fairly 
well, and (2) the beta for men unable to read and 
write English fairly well. The individual examina- 
tions are divided into three classes. The first two of 
these classes, the point scale examination and the 


and now and then a man fitted 
for commissioned rank. “C,” or average intelligence, 
including about twenty-five per cent of all soldiers 
and a fair amount of noncommissioned officer 
material. “C minus,” or low average intelligence, in- 
cluding about twenty per cent of all soldiers. They 
are men who are usually good privates and satisfac- 
tory in routine work. “D,” or inferior intelligence, 
includes about fifteen per cent of soldiers. They.are 
likely to be fair soldiers, but are slow in learning, 
have little initiative, and require considerable super- 
vision. They rarely go above the rank of private. 
“D minus” and “E” are groups of very inferior 
intelligence. “‘D minus” are considered fit for regu- 
lar service, but the mental inferiority of “E”’ men is 
such that they can only be recommended for devel- 
opment battalions, special service organizations, 
rejection, or discharge. The majority of the men in 
these two groups are below ten years in mental age. 

The immense contrast between “A” and “D 
minus” intelligence is (Continued on page 594) 
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of important productions on Broad- 

way — important, at least, because 
of the curiosity concerning them, if not 
always in the final result achieved. Of the 
twenty or so plays which have been 
launched, Walter Hampden’s “Hamlet” is 
easily preéminent. 

Mr. Hampden has done something very 
courageous. He has defied the tradition 
which has encircled, not only the greatest 
Hamlets of modern days, but also such 
commentators as Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and Goethe by making of Hamlet an he- 
roic and triumphant figure. As one very 
astute critic remarked to me, Mr. Hamp- 
den makes you feel with all the glow of a 
discovery that “Hamlet” is a powerful and 
exhilarating play and not merely the por- 
trait of a tortured, philosophical mind. 

Mr. Hampden has accomplished. this 
extraordinary result chiefly through the 
skill of his histrionic interpretation, but 
also through careful adherence to the orig- 
inal text. He has restored passages, occa- 
sionally very short ones, which wholly 
alter the emphasis and lend a new dra- 
matic vitality to this old and often weary 
theme. In witnessing this performance you 
are conscious for the first time that Ham- 
let’s indecision lasts only for that period 
during which he is accumulating evidence 
as to the guilt of his stepfather. From then 
on, you feel that his action is sure. 

There is a breadth, a power, a variety, 
and a maturity to Hampden’s portrait 
which give it fresh dramatic interest. The 
Ophelia of Miss Ethel Barrymore is an 
entrancing and fragile picture marked by 
great simplicity. Her voice is too monot- 
onous, with a quality approaching fal- 
setto. One longs at times for a greater 
emotional depth. But even this criticism 
seems captious in view of the exquisite 
physical charm of her portrayal. Mr. 
Albert Bruning has greatly enlivened 
Polonius, and the Horatio is also ex- 
cellent. But the rest of the cast, unfortu- 
nately, falls into distressing mediocrity. 


ita past month has been prolific 


NN HARDING has come splendidly 
into her own as an emotional actress 

in “Stolen Fruit,” an adaptation of Dario 
Niccodemi’s play, “The Schoolmistress.”’ 
The play itself is a singularly fine one in 
spite of a tendency toward sentimentality. 
It has moments of superlatively fine thea- 
tre, as, for example, when the young 
school-teacher discovers that her daughter, 
whom she has long thought dead, is actu- 
ally one of her own pupils, but through the 
irony of circumstance cannot identify her. 
A moment of this sort would be a severe 
temptation to many actresses to overact. 





One Increasing Season 


By R. Dana Skinner 


But Miss Harding knows the astounding 
power of restraint. She makes this scene at 
once one of the most heart-rending and 
memorable in recent dramatic history. 
The supporting cast, headed by Rollo 
Peters, is excellent throughout, so that the 
play as a whole acquires real glamour. 





(Wide World) 
WALTER HAMPDEN 


But it is the poignant and delicate beauty 
of Miss Harding, added to her tense emo- 
tional sweep, that will linger long in your 
memory. 

Sandwiched in between the excellent 
plays, you will probably hear that Cyril 
Maude is cavorting about characteristi- 
cally in “These Charming People.” With 
him is a delightful young English person 
named Edna Best, whose unerring stage 
sense, droll humor, and complete self- 
possession make one look forward to the 
next play she is in. For “These Charming 
People” is nothing more than another 
blast from the verbal atomizer of Michael 
Arlen. At moments it copies feebly well- 
known Shavian situations — the daughter 
of an aristocrat unwittingly falling in love 
with the son of her father’s butler and that 
species of trite manipulation. 

Noel Coward, with all his obvious 
limitations, shows a vastly keener insight 
into human foibles than Arlen. When 
Coward spotlights a character, that 
character lives and walks. Arlen’s men 
and women simply float in a spray of 
patchouli. In “Hay Fever,” the latest 
Coward play to burst on New York, there 
is much delicious characterization to 
counterbalance an almost total ab- 
sence of plot. Laura Hope Crews has a 


‘ deal of fun as an ex-actress who lives and 


breathes by dramatizing every trifling 





incident in her life. Her family is well 
trained to play up to her, with a most 
distressing result upon all who visit the 
home circle. The direction of the play is 
a trifle too slow to harmonize with its 
flitting mood. 

George Kelly has turned from “The 
Show-Off” to painting the portrait of a 
supremely selfish woman in “Craig’s 
Wife.” He has brought to this new play 
the same devastating honesty which 
gave strength to his earlier work. The 
whole character of Mrs. Craig is minutely 
and fully set forth in the first act. What 
is more distressing, it is largely and con- 
sciously set forth by Mrs. Craig herself. 
This not only lessens the feeling of sus- 
pense and discovery, but it hardly rings 
true to the type Mrs. Craig represents. 
By acting as her own prologue, her later 
actions have a deliberateness and a malice 
which few human beings would be apt 
to countenance, even in_ themselves. 
The progressing action can do no more 
than reveal to Mrs. Craig the mistake 
of her policy; it cannot deal her the 
surprise blow of revealing the inner nature 
of that policy, its subconscious motives, 
its deceit, and its trickery. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Kelly has himself 
struck a smashing blow at domineering, 
property-mad, and self-centeted women 
which rouses a pleased gasp of approval 
from the audience. There must be many 
Mrs. Craigs in American suburbia to 
elicit such interest and response in spite 
of the essential dramatic weakness of the 
play. Then, too, there is the admirable 
acting of Chrystal Herne in the title 
réle, of Charles Trowbridge as her nearly 
conquered, but finally rebellious, husband, 
and of Anne Sutherland and Josephine 
Hull in two important minor réles. 


R. BELASCO has performed a 

noteworthy service in presenting 
Eugene Brieux’s play, “Accused,” with an 
admirable cast including E. H. Sothern, 
Ann Davis, Lester Lonergan, and Moffat 
Johnston. Its devotion to a thesis of legal 
ethics at times retards the dramatic 
action, but there runs throughout a 
refreshing maturity of insight into the 
sufferings of sensitive minds when con- 
fronted by doubt. Another sincere play, 
well written and well acted and marred 
only by flashes of unrestraint and poor 
taste is “A Man’s Man,” by Patrick 
Kearney. It is the first play of “The 
Stagers’” new season and gives Dwight 
Frye and Josephine Hutchinson opportu- 
nities which they use admirably to depict 
the young white-collar generation living 
under the shadow of the Elevated. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


S an assiduous reader of the critical 
A writings of Dr. Stuart P. Sherman, 
both in his present capacity as a 
literary editor in New York and in his 
previous incarnation as a professor in a 
Middle Western university, I find a 
peculiar interest in watching his evolution. 
His Eastern hegira will be noted some 
day as marking a new phase in his phi- 
losophy of life and letters. When he comes 
to collect the work of the past year, the 
volume will present a most remarkable 
contrast with its predecessors written 
in the security of aprovincial conserv- 
atism. The critic who looked dubiously 
at George Moore, and who found Theo- 
dore Dreiser intolerable, has learned to 
discuss Ben Hecht with a quite unneces- 
sary seriousness and to exhibit toward 
the iconoclastic H. L. Mencken a tender- 
ness which he denied to the heretical 
Samuel Butler. The advent of a first-rate 
journal of intelligent and aggressive 
conservatism, such as a Barrett Wendell 
would assuredly have given in Dr. Sher- 
man’s place, has once more been postponed. 
At the same time, Dr. Sherman has 
been adventuring in other fields than 
that of formal criticism. After giving us 
a hint of this intention a year ago in 
“My dear Cornelia” — those discussions, 
still strictly orthodox, upon which I 
commented here at the time — he now 
appears as sponsor for a curious work 
entitled “Letters to a Lady in the Coun- 
try” (Scribner). The book consists of an 
exchange of letters between a young man 
named Paul, from Kentucky, who is 
“breaking into the writing game” in 
New York, and a New York woman who is 
married to a planter and living on their 
farm in Kentucky. Paul is homesick for 
the country and Caroline would be happier 
in town, and each is to give the other 
by correspondence that element lacking 
in their respective lives. What these two 
do bring into each other’s life turns out 
to be something very different. 


INDING myself described by Paul 

as “a literary critic who habitually 
dips his pen in caustic,” I feel somewhat 
embarrassed in speculating upon the 
authorship and significance of this book. 
Dr. Sherman establishes in his introduc- 
tion a shadowy and elusive identity for the 
writers of these letters, and he speaks of 
Paul and Caroline as though they were 
real persons, whose acquaintanceship he 
owes to his assumption of the duties of 
literary editor of the New York Tribune. 
When the letters were appearing serially 
in the book supplement of that journal, 
there was a great deal of speculation as 





to their authors. I am privy to no secrets 
and have never even met the author of 
the introduction, so that the mystery 
will here remain unsolved, save for a 
guess which I found on my own deduc- 
tions from the style and the ideas of 
certain letters. I trust that no undue 
“causticity” will be charged to me for 
thus responding to what I take to be an 
amusing and innocent piece of literary 
mystification. 


R. SHERMAN sees “faintly anala- 


gous collections of letters” in three 
French works: Mérimée’s “Lettres 4 une 
inconnue,” Marcel Prévost’s “Lettres a 
Frangoise,” and Remy de Gourmont’s 
“Lettres a l’amazone.” “Letters to a 
Lady in the Country,” however, should 
be compared “for genuineness” with the 
first, and is “far more genuine than the 
second and third.” It will be seen that 
Dr. Sherman has carefully chosen his 
analogies, for the exact circumstances of 
these volumes of letters are as difficult 
to determine as those surrounding his own. 
M. Prévost’s Francoise is of little im- 
portance, but both Mérimée and Gour- 
mont were addressing real women, and 
the American who was Gourmont’s 
“Amazon” has made no secret of their 
friendship. Possibly we may hear, sooner 
or later, who is the Caroline of this Ken- 
tucky romance. Meanwhile, what of Paul? 
Wiping the caustic from the end of my 
pen, I tentatively note a decided coinci- 
dence of views and phraseology between 
Paul and Dr. Stuart P. Sherman. Paul, 
for instance, writes in great excitement 
about a meeting with the author of “‘ Main 
Street.” It is a romantic picture of Mr. 
Lewis but, save for the fact that he is 
called by the friendly sobriquet, “Red,” it 
follows in essentials the conception of him 
which prompted Dr. Sherman to write a 
pamphlet called “The Significance of 
Sinclair Lewis.” The familiarity indicated 
in this change of address has by no means 
bred contempt, for Paul still talks of “dart- 
ing swiftness” and such like attributes of 


the preux chevalier who appeared in a 
vision to the author of the pamphlet 
aforesaid. ' 

Caroline, on the other hand, has certain 
hereditary traits in common with the 
Cornelia of a year ago. She is Cornelia 
modified by just the degree in which Dr. 
Sherman’s criticism has been modified by 
a year or so of metropolitan life. Cornelia, 
it will be remembered, was a sort of radi- 
ant incarnation of the conservative ideal 
of the intelligent womanly woman. Caro- 
line is a shade more “modern,” a sort of 
unintelligent Candida, in that she has not 
been aided by the clear-sighted G. B. 
Shaw in discovering her real mind, as well 
as the minds of her Morrell-like husband 
and her Marshbanks a la Kentucky. She 
has Cornelia’s respect for the conventions, 
but she likes to live dangerously by letter, 
and Dr. Sherman must have told her that 
Paul’s friends in New York would be 
rather unsympathetic if she did not at 
least trifle with the idea of the eternal 
triangle. To repudiate it at once would 
have been too Cornelian, so to speak. 

Consequently, this entertaining corre- 
spondence meanders along until the charm- 
ing idea of exchanging New York for 
Kentucky by mail gives way to the idea of 
sharing one’s surplus self with a romantic 
youth while one’s husband tires himself 
out with the sordid business of earning a 
livelihood. The development of this al- 
most purely intellectual philandering is 
told with a skill that is as undeniable as 
the lack of self-consciousness claimed by 
Dr. Sherman for the letters is doubtful. 
Fiction in the form of letters fell into dis- 
repute precisely because of the lack of 
reality in such correspondence, and who- 
ever Paul and Caroline may be, I am 
afraid they do not convince me, as they 
appear to have convinced their sponsor, 
that their letters are the “ profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art.” 


AIVE they assuredly are, but always 
self-conscious. Their naiveté lies in 
the adolescent quality of the longings and 
raptures described. Mr. Floyd Dell’s 
moonstruck heroes and heroines are no 
worse than Caroline and Paul. They had 
predilections for such dizarreries as jump- 
ing into the snow on their wedding nights, 
whereas Dr. Sherman’s young friends 
merely crave a walk, bareheaded, through 
a rainstorm. I seek in vain for any of the 
subtleties of Remy de Gourmont’s letters 
to Nathalie Clifford Barney. Here we have 
calf love, not as Shaw presented it in 
“Candida,” but rather in the more sopho- 
moric manner of Miss Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 
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THEM WAS THE DAYS. By Owen P. 
White. New York: Minton, Balch 
& Co. $3.00. 

THE TAMING OF THE FRONTIER. 
Edited by Duncan Aikman. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co. $3.00. 

UNCOMMON AMERICANS. By Don C. 
Seitz. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. $3.00. 

WHEN AMERICA WAS YOUNG. By 
Jobn T. Faris. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $6.00. 

THE DRIFTING COWBOY. By Will 
James. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.50. 

STEAMBOAT DAYS. By Fred E. Day- 
ton. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $5.00. 


from the press and all dealing with 
various phases of the American 
scene. They are interesting in their 
respective degrees for what they contain, 
but as a group they are even more inter- 
esting in as much as they are evidence of 
the new American awareness of America. 
Time was—and not so long ago — 
when we Americans suffered from an 
inferiority complex which manifested 
itself in a vast amount of rather uneasy 
swaggering and bragging and a perfect 
scream of anger and fury when any 
foreigner intimated that we chewed 
tobacco or employed the verb “to guess.” 
For some few years we have, however, 
been climbing higher and higher in the 
world’s race for well-earned complacency, 
and at the present moment we are “sitting 
pretty” on the top of the heap — a heap 
composed of exhausted Frenchmen, lach- 
rymose Germans, panting Britons, and 
minor varieties of “also rans.” It is, 
therefore, natural for us to look around us 
over our areas of unsuspected virtues, our 
prairies of whimsicalities, our square 
miles of quaint old customs, and to study 
our cruder past with no sense of in- 
feriority at all. “Were we really like that 
only so many years ago? How strange it 
seems!” This rush of Americana to the 
marts of trade presupposes an active 
market, which in turn presupposes a 
group of buyers who have in their time 
been sufficiently “forward-looking men” 
to be able now to look backward. 


H ERE is a small shelf of books all hot 


HEY are not merely for the amateur 

of old furniture, the collector of 
whaling prints. They are for the great 
American public, for the Babbitt and 
the sound citizen. Perhaps depressed 
agriculturalists will continue to prefer as 
light summer fiction those classic efforts 


Americana 
A Review by D. R. 


of the imagination, the seed catalogues, 
and as more sober reading the dryer style 
of first and second mortgages. But for 
the rest of us — let us see what America 
was like in the brave old days when men 
wore side whiskers and colt revolvers. 
One who harks back with a regretful 
howl to the good old days is Mr. Owen P. 
White, the author of “Them Was the 
Days.” He proves to his own satisfaction 
that it were better to have been shot dead 

















(Courtesy Chas. Scribner’s Sons) 
From ‘‘ The Drifting Cowboy” 


in an E] Paso saloon where men were men 
than to slink alive today around a drug 
store drinking — or perhaps eating —a 
banana split. He does not hold with the 
base wisdom that a living dog is better 
than a dead lion. Few more amusing, 
unregenerate books have been written 
lately than Mr. White’s, but he somehow 
fails to convert to his red-blooded dogma 
this cowardly and cloistered critic. 

“The Taming of the Frontier” by a 
variety of authors is not a romance 
concerning a glorified Mr. Lewis and a 
sanctimonious Mr. Clark; neither is it 
a rewrite of the film version of “The 
Covered Wagon.” It concerns the change 
which has crept over such outposts as 
San Antonio, Cheyenne, Ogden, and San 
Francisco; a taming and breaking, a 
standardizing of municipal souls, the 
curse of the proper thing which has over- 
whelmed our pioneers. This is indeed an 


entertaining and instructive work. It is 
also rather sad. 

In “Uncommon Americans,” Mr. Seitz 
has recounted the tabloid biographies 
of twenty-two Americans “who broke the 
rules.” They range from Lord Timothy 
Dexter to James A. Whistler and every 
man or woman of the lot was different 
from his respectable contemporaries. As 
far as I know, not a single one of them 
was a rotarian. This seems a very strange 
thing. Mr. Seitz is not the Lytton Strachey 
of America, but his facts are shrewdly 
assembled, and his book is discriminating. 
As a sound Nordic American, I cannot, of 
course, altogether approve of it. 

“When America Was Young” is a 
well-illustrated book of essays on a 
number of more or less recondite chapters 
in Americana. It is a well-written book 
full of quaint discoveries which have 
been ably described as well for the general 
public as for the amateur of antiquities. 
It is a fine example of historical research, 
attractively presented. : 

But the best of the lot, to my taste, 1s 
“The Drifting Cowboy,” written and 
illustrated by ‘Will James. Himself a 
cowboy, he writes, by a miracle, as he and 
they talked. No attempt is made to 
conventionalize his style or glorify his 
subject. It is real “Western stuff,” honest 
and hard working and humorous. There 
is a glamour in the life. “Once a cowboy, 
always a cowboy,” but there is also hard 
work, drudgery, exposure, and danger 
which is not funny at all. Will James gives 
you the whole picture, and it is not a 
Hollywood picture. Besides, his pictures 
are as good as his stories. At times his 
sure, strong line has an almost fierce 
intensity; the ferocity of his outlaw horses 
is shown with an amazing vigor and 
vitality. 


“ CTEAMBOAT Days” has few pre- 
tenses to literary quality. It is an 
extraordinarily accurate history of all 
the early steam navigation and steamboat 
lines in United States waters. As such it is 
a valuable work of reference. It is well 
illustrated. One wishes the author would 
go further than he has — for instance, 
with the history of the Great Eastern. 
He stops at the most interesting point. 
On our shelves for review are a dozen 
attractive-looking biographies, letters, 
and diaries of extinct American worthies. 
Obviously, we are in for a winter of 
Americana. Well, many things might be 
worse. It might be a year for translations 
of the Russian drama or Croatian folklore. 
At least we find ourselves more interesting 


than we do unhappy, long-winded Slavs. . 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Etchers and Etchings. By Joseph Pennell. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$10.00. 


HE third edition of Mr. Pennell’s 

splendid book differs from the pre- 
ceding ones by the addition of an ex- 
tremely suggestive preface, a few notes, 
and two fine plates by Legros, an etcher 
whose best work Mr. Pennell had not 
seen until recently. The present edition 
has the same excellence of typography and 
reproduction as the preceding ones. Mr. 
Pennell’s arrangement and presentation 
of his subject are well thought out; first; 
a study of each of the master etchers with 
fine reproductions of typical work, to- 
gether with Mr. Pennell’s incisive com- 
ment on each artist in general and each 
etching in particular; then a second part 
devoted to the technique of etching, with 
a great deal of practical advice and illus- 
trations of various processes. It is a fine 
treatment of a subject in which the au- 
thor is passionately interested. For Mr. 
Pennell is a passionate artist, so strong in 
his admirations and so intense in his dis- 
likes and revulsions that he is constantly 
giving an impression of bad temper. 
Almost he equals the peppery quality of 
his idol, Whistler. So vital and striking 
a personality may not be the most judi- 
cious of critics, but at least his work is 
alive and obviously sincere. It is also 
interesting — even to the most ignorant 
layman, and challenging to the amateur 
of the arts. We are very glad to note the 
continued demand for this fine volume. 


* * eK * 


The Greatest Book in the World and 
Other Papers. By A. Edward Newton. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. 


$5.00. 


R. NEWTON writes with so much 
gusto, such hearty humor, such 
savoring of the agreeables and amenities 
of life that these essays of his are adven- 
tures in enjoyment. They have the spon- 
taneity of a man in love with his hobbies. 
Besides, they have a certain intimate 
appeal. The author takes us into his 
library, hands us a pre-Volsteadian glass, 
and talks interestingly for hours. Glass 
succeeds glass; we can only say, “Really!” 
or “How Interesting!” “Yes,” says Mr. 
Newton, “and let me tell you about 
London in the ’eighties. As Dr. Johnson 
said —” 

Mr. Newton’s interest in books and old 
days and things does not isolate him from 
the present. He is electric in his vitality, 
very much alive. As a sample of his oc- 
casional comment: His son, on hearing 


the song from “Pinafore” on how Sir 
Joseph Porter became the “Ruler of the 
Queen’s Navee,’’ exclaims: “Why, its 
Josephus Daniels to the life!” And Mr. 
Newton replies: “Sure it is. We get lots 
of our ideas about government from comic 
operas, and then take ourselves as seri- 
ously as Sitting Bull.” 

These fourteen essays make up a vol- 
ume of singular vitality and charm. 


* * * kK * 


Chinese Fantastics. By Thomas Steep. 
New York: The Century Co. $2.00. 


R. STEEP knows as much about 

China as many learned doctors. 
His book is filled with strange, fantastic 
manners and customs, conditions of liv- 
ing, anecdotes of little and great celestials. 
It is interesting, but it is not inspiring. It 
lacks that imaginative sympathy which 
translates unlike to unlike. 


**e KK * 


The Selmans. By V. R. Emanuel. New 
York: Lincoln McVeagh, The Dial 
Press. $2.00. : 


REMARKABLY keen and able 

novel concerning a clan in London 
Jewry. Each of the crowding actors is 
drawn surely and deftly. The tragi-comedy 
of disillusioned, disenchanted Jewish life 
is told with as much irony as discrimina- 
tion. The hero, David, is a straightfor- 
ward, innocent, ineffective young man 
working out a bewildered, unhappy des- 
tiny among people who are neither 
straightforward, nor innocent, nor in- 
effective. The writer shows a real sureness 
of method, a fine narrative and dramatic 
skill, and the ability to do fine work on a 
large canvas. 

**e eK * 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Her Life 
and Letters. By Lewis Melville. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


HE interest of the public in Lady 

Mary Wortley Montagu is a hardy 
perennial plant. How many editions of 
her letters have seen the light, how many 
full-length biographies, portraits, and 
sketches of her have been published, I do 
not know. Certainly, her prominence in 
Eighteenth Century England and her 
sprightly letters and comments hardly 
justify in themselves the amount of paper 
and ink devoted to her service. She has 
appealed to readers by her original per- 
sonality and by the light her anecdotal 
letters have thrown on the more impor- 
tant personalities of her time. Now comes 
Mr. Melville with a new book — an en- 
tertaining, lively. book, full of anecdote 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By HARVEY CUSHING 
2 Vols. Net $12.50 


“Cushing’s Life of Sir William 
Osler will rank high among 
American biographies in general 
and not merely among those 
medical.”— Southern Medical Journal 


“Dr. Cushing has done his work 
exceedingly well in a way to 
appeal to a layman as well as to 
a medical public. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, well chosen, 
and revealing.” - Atlantic Monthly. 


THE LIFE OF WESLEY 
AND THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF 
METHODISM. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY 
Ed. by M. H. FITZGERALD 
One volume on India Paper. 


Nett $5.00 
2 vols. each. Net $1.50 


Coleridge described the life as 
“the favourite of my _libr 
among many favourites, the 

that I can read for the twenti- 
eth time when I can read noth- 
ing else at all.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
By W. P. COURTNEY and 
D. N. SMITH Net $10.00 


A reissue of the edition of 1915. 
Illustrated with facsimiles. 


A NATION IN MAKING 
By Sir SURENDRANATH 
BANERJEA Net $6.50 


Being the reminiscences of fifty 
years of public life. 


THE SCIENCE OF PRICES 
A Handbook of Economics (Pro- 
duction, Consumption, and Value) 

By J. A. Topp $2.00 


The author’s objects in this text- 
book are to make clear that 
Economics is the study of or- 

business relations, and to 
show how its fundamental prin- 
ciples may be applied. 


PHILOSOPHICAL WRIT- 
INGS OF HENRY MORE 
Edited with introduction and 
notes 
By FLORA ISABEL MAC- 
KINNON Net $3.50 


The attempt is here made to 
provide within readable compass 


such selections from the writ- . 


gest b 


som: 
his thought bears to that of other 
men other times. 


LIFE IN MEDIAEVAL 
FRANCE 


By JOAN EVANS Net $5.25 
Miss Evans describes the back- 
ground of the mediaeval history 
of France—likening history to a 
great tapestry. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
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A New Volume of Mr. Nethardt’s Epic Poem of the Great West 


The Song 
of the Indian Wars 
by 





Neihardt wrote: 


John G. Neihardt 





In the prelude to his first book, “A Bundle of Myrrh,” John G._ | 


“I would sing as the Wind; 

As the autumn Wind, big with rain and sad 
with prenatal dread. 

I would sing as the Storm; 

As the Storm whipped by the lightning and 
strong with the despair of giants. 

I would sing as the Snow; 

Wailing and hissing and writhing in the mer- 
ciless grasp of the Blizzard. 

I would sing as the Prairie; 

As the Prairie droning in the heat, satisfied, 
drowsy afid mystical.” 


With his newest volume, “The Song of the Indian Wars,” this 
yearning has become achievement. The mighty music of “The 
Song of the Indian Wars,” is compounded of the voices of the 
wind, the storm, the snow and the prairie. It is a tale Homerically 
told and it is an Homeric subject which Mr. Neihardt has essayed 
to handle—the last great battle between the prairie Indian tribes 
and the invading Aryan hordes for the bison pastures of the plains. 


Critical Opinions 


“A significant poem anda great one.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Price $2.25 


“The greatest Indian fighting, without a doubt, in American 


poetry.” 


—The Bookman. 


Preceding books in this great American epic cycle: 


The Song of Hugh Glass - - - $1.50 
The Song of Three Friends - - - 1.50 


Other books by Mr. Neihardt are: 


$1.25 


e e oe 


The Quest  & 
The Splendid Wayfaring - - + 1.75 


Two Mothers ° 


e 


-. ° ad 1 25 


For sale at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


Atlanta: Dallas San Francisco 





and reference. Quotations from his hero- 
ine’s letters are both numerous and 
well chosen. 

* * *K *K * 


A Diplomat Looks at Europe. By Richard 
Washburn Child. Former American 
Ambassador to Italy. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $4.00. 


N informal, highly intelligent com- 
ment on Europe, America diplo- 
macy, “conferences,” and all sorts and 
conditions of men and women. Mr. Child 





is a journalist of talent. He expresses 
himself with that refreshing clarity which 
all very good journalists achieve and which 
is based on the use of simple phrases and 
familiar figures of speech, or translating 
technicalities into everyday speech, and 
decoding the conventional manner of the 
specialists. Also, Mr. Child is an obviously 
intelligent observer and apparently frank 
and candid in his. reflections on the very 
interesting things he has observed. It is 
in ‘no carping spirit that one notes a 
certain egotism and cocksureness in his 


attitude. Being an ambassador is not 
conducive, perhaps, to ultra-violet mod- 
esty, and Mr. Child was a very youthful 
ambassador and not disinclined to take 
kind words and golden opinions at their 
face value. In any event, he has written 
an interesting and significant book. 


** kk * 


Recollections of Thomas P. Marshall. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$5.00. 


HESE recollections which have been 

appearing in various newspapers are 
brought together in a volume of great 
originality and interest. Vice President 
Marshall was a salty American, racy and 
whimsical in his philosophy and humorous 
in his outlook on life. Fundamentally a 
serious man, he consistently avoided 
solemnity or pose. In this book he has 
shown that he could express his personal- 
ity in the written word. His recollections 
are vitalized by the personal attitude, 
by his comment on men and events. This 
book will be read with great appreciation 
and enjoyment as an authentic product — 
made in America. 


** *£ * * 


God Head. By Leonard Cline. New York: 
The Viking Press. $2.00. 


MODERNISTIC novel in which 

an American labor leader escapes 
the police and is rescued from death by 
exposure wandering in the Northwestern 
wilderness by a Finnish farmer. He lives 
with his rescuer and becomes his fast 
friend. When the friend goes away, the 
labor leader seduces his wife, and on his 
return, kills him. He then goes away 
without even a farewell to the widow. 
The comedy is finished, and no dreadful 
play on words is intended. The book con- 
tains a good deal of folklore and some 
excellent description, but it is such a 
stark picture of empty souls, of barren 
pagan selfishness, that the effect is de- 
pressing and repulsive. 


ae ee 


The Confession of a Fool. By August 
Strindberg. Translated by Ellie 
Schlenssner. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50. 


HIS story, by an author known to 
the irreverent as “the cheery little 
Swede,” describes in detail his first, un- 
happy marriage. For those interested in 
the development of Strindberg’s paranoia, 
it is an interesting and important work. 
As a confession of morbid intensity, it has 
a certain value. As a work of art, it has — 
as it seems to me — little or none. What 
values it may have possessed in the origi- 
nal are lost in the translation. At the time 
of its publication its violent antifeminism 
ruffled the dovecotes. All that is vieux feu 





now and leaves us cold. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Ts House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, under the able chairman- 
ship of Representative GREEN, is 
swiftly bringing into shape the new tax 
bill which is to be presented to the sixty- 

ninth Congress. Latest fig- 

a, Bi ures place the total tax cut 

at $308,366,709, though it is 
estimated that the revenue for the next 
fiscal year may be $350,000,000 less than 
this year under the reduction of the in- 
heritance levy. Among other changes 
which the new bill will propose are repeal 
of the publicity section whereby the 
amount of tax paid by each individual is 
made public, retention of the inheritance 
tax with a twenty per cent instead of 
forty per cent maximum on $10,000,000, 
increase in the limit of “earned income” 
to $20,000. The largest reduction is made 
in personal taxes which have been cut by 
$193,568,540. Surtaxes remain substan- 
tially the same up to $42,000, when cuts 
begin. The exemption for single men has 
been raised frcm $1,000 to $1,500; and 
for married men from $2,500 to $3,500. 
Married men are allowed to claim ex- 
emption for dependents up to twenty-one 
years of age under the proposed statute 
instead of eighteen. 

Several of the alterations in the present 
tax bill will mean “fight” to the more 
radical members of the Senate. Senators 
Norris and Wats object to a repeal of 
ial the publicity clause as well 

ee ha ‘avae the tax on 
estates. Debate in the Upper House will 
doubtless see a cleavage along distinctly 
individualistic lines with conservatives 
lining up for the bill and radicals on the 
opposite side of the fence. 

The court-martial of Col. Witi1am 
MircueE tt in Washington proceeds slowly 
with an examination of witnesses intro- 
duced by the defense. Representative 

Rep, chief counsel for the 
The Mitchell accused, is attempting to 
Trial show through witnesses that 
Colonel MitcuHeE.t’s charges 
which were judged to be “prejudicial to 
military discipline,” are actually well 
founded and capable of proof. The disposi- 
tion of the high officers who sit on the 
board is to allow Colonel MrrcHeE t full 
latitude in proving his points; and al- 
though Col. SHERMAN More ann, chief 
prosecutor, has made frequent objections 
to the inclusion of certain testimony as 
evidence, most of these have been over- 
ruled by Maj. Gen. Ropert LEE Howze 
who is president of the court. 

Capt. Rosert Otpys gave testimony 

on November Io to the effect that Maj. 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Harvey WHEELER had met his death in 
Hawaii while attempting to save his 
’plane rather than his life. 


——_ Major WHEELER, said the 
Testifies witness, had been told by 


Colonel CHAMBERLAIN, chief 
of staff of the Hawaiian Department, that 
he would be held responsible for forced 
landings in the future. His superior had 
even suggested that if these accidents did 
not stop, he would try to have aviators 





(Keystone) 
PREMIER BENITO MUSSOLINI 


Vigilant police saved him from death at the 
hand of an assassin 


made personally responsible for damage to 
their planes. On the following day, when 
Major WHEELER was two hundred feet in 
the air, his motor went dead; and instead of 
immediately attempting a safe landing at 
the sacrifice of his machine, he tried to 
save it with the result that the ’plane fell 
into a tail spin. Both he and his mechanic 
were burned to death. Captain Oxpys 
also stated that Brig. Gen. Hucu A. 
Dru, in testifying before the Congres- 
sional investigating committee, had used 
the McNair report in proving the effec- 
tiveness of antiaircraft fire after it had 
been decided, at a meeting attended by 
General Drum, that no official use should 
be made of the report because of its 
glaring inaccuracies. 

Maj. H. H. Arnoxp, another witness, 
testified that between January 1, Ig1g, 
and July 30, 1925, 517 Air Service officers 
and men had met death in line of duty. 
Of this number, but twelve were killed 
in machines constructed since the war. 


President Coo.incE is being approached 
daily, both personally and through the 
mails, to act in the present anthracite 
strike. He is still firm in his policy of re- 

... maining outside the feud, 

a hansen Joun Hays Ham- 
MOND, who, as chairman of 
the New England Governors’ Fuel Com- 
mittee, has spent the past two months 
studying the coal situation throughout 
the country, has informed the President 
that enough hard coal remains for two 
months more, and that if the public will 
use practical measures in adopting sub- 
stitutes — bituminous, oil, and coke — 
no real suffering will be felt during the 
winter. Mr. Hammonp estimates that al- 
ready New Englanders have saved $4,- 
000,000 through the use of soft coal and 
other substitutes and believes that $7,- 
000,000 could be saved by this section 
annually if its stubborn adherence to 
anthracite were foregone. Governor Pin- 
cHoT of Pennsylvania is said to be op- 
timistic about the present outlook. He 
feels that within a short time both groups 
of disputants will be more ready to con- 
sider seriously a settlement than they were 
two months ago. 

The first offer by Italy’s debt com- 
missioners for the funding of their war 
debt of $2,138,543,852 to this country has 
been refused by the American commission. 

Details of the proposal have 
Italo-Amer- been carefully guarded, and 
ican Debt . : 
in sessions between sub- 
committees attempts are being made to 
effect compromises upon both sides which 
will make a settlement possible. President 
Coo ince is optimistic and feels that there 
will be no deadlock such as halted the 
Franco-American negotiation. 

While Rome was celebrating the an- 
niversary of Italy’s armistice with Austria 
on November 4, police halted just in time 
the culmination of a plot which would 

. _ have resulted in the assas- 

. Against sination of Premier BENITO- 

ussolini 

Musso.uinI. T1To ZANIBONI, 

a Unitarian Socialist, a member of the 
Freemasonry society, and a vigorous anti- 
Fascist, was arrested in a room of the 
Hotel Dragonio whose windows face the 
Palazzo Chigi. It is from a balcony of this 
palace that Musso.in1 was scheduled 
to address the populace gathered in the 
square below. Zan1BoN1 was found in a 
room of the hotel with a military rifle 
trained upon the windows of the balcony. 
Other men were taken into custody, 
accused of complicity in the plot, among 
them Gen. Luic1 CapELLo, one of the 
leaders of Freemasonry’s fight against 
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(Keystone) 
W. L. MacKenzie KING 


The Liberal Premier of Canada who is fight- 
ing to keep his Government in office 


Fascism. With an investigation of the 
plot, it appears that it was actually 
aimed at the overthrow of monarchy and 
the establishment of a republic. The police 
were given their first intimation of the 
plot by Zanigonr’s secretary. 

The political muddle in France leaves 
the new Government of Premier Paut 
PainLEvE hanging by a slender thread, 
and before this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 

reaches its readers, it may 

A em well have fallen. The reason 
is twofold: first, the attempt 

of the Socialists to force upon the country 
the capital levy which first M. Catttaux 
and now Premier Paintevk has rejected; 
and second, the attempt of leaders of the 
Left to hold together their majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Patntevé 
financial program designed to drag the 
Government from its present precarious 
position includes taxes upon almost every- 
thing. In brief, it purposes to raise 80,- 
000,000,000 francs through a fifteen per 
cent return on invested wealth for four- 
teen years. Its immediate end would be 
retirement of the huge internal debt. 
The entire plan is too inclusive to receive 
careful explanation here. It is sufficient to 
say that it will probably never become a 
law. The Finance Committee has re- 
jected it, and President Doumercve has 
advised Premier Pain.evé to face Parlia- 
ment with his proposals. Then, if a vote 
of confidence is called for which seals the 
fate of the Ministry, the onus of the action 
will be placed squarely upon the Socialists. 
The Cartel des Gauches, which is made up 
of the Radical Socialists headed by former 
Premier Evovarn Herriot, now presi- 
dent of the Chamber, and the United 
Socialists headed by Liéow Bium, to- 
ther with several smaller groups, is 
Reina hard to retain its majority in the 
Chamber It any of the elements gets out 


of line, then the precious majority is lost, 
so that it may be seen that a considerable 
amount of political scheming is behind 
the present difficulties of the French 
Government. 

No new developments have been 
brought to light in the Syrian situation 
which rushed into the headlines a month 
ago with the deplorable French bombard- 
~ ment of Damascus. As was 
reported last week, villages 
in the neighborhood of 
Damascus have been giving the French 
military considerable difficulty, and two 
American destroyers have been ordered to 
Beirut to protect American lives and 
property in case of trouble there. No im- 
mediate danger is in prospect. The official 
French report upon the Damascus inci- 
dent states that three French soldiers 
were killed’and fifty wounded while the 
insurgents lost two hundred. The insur- 
gents are reported to have killed fifty 
Armenians and three Tripolitans. No men- 
tion is made of civilian deaths. Property 
damages are placed at about $2,125,000. 

Germany has given her reply to the 
communication of the Conference of Am- 
bassadors upon disarmament. It is under- 
stood to display a real desire to comply 

with the Allies’ desires. It 
ppg carries assurances that the 
Reich will carry out the 
specific demands of the Allies’ note in- 
cluding the curtailment of power ac- 
corded General von SEECKT, commander 
in chief of the Reichswehr, and substitu- 


Syrian 
Situation 


‘tion of a civilian Reichswehr minister in 


his place; suppression of military training 
in athletic organizations; demilitarization 
of all members of the “safety police” 
above the agreed number of 150,000 
effectives; confiscation of all weapons de- 
clared illegal by the Versailles Treaty. 





 Keevetone) 


Besides the reduction of the Schutzpolizei, 
its extreme military character is to be 
taken from it. 

In London, preparations are being made 
for the impressive ceremony scheduled to 
take place on December 1 when the Lo- 
carno treaties will be signed. Although 

Nationalists in Germany are 

yee still loud in their objection 
to the agreements, no one 

seems to feel that they will actually stop 
their ratification in the Reichstag. Chan- 
cellor LurHer, although extremely dis- 
heartened by the opposition raised some 
time ago, at present is optimistic. The 
ceremony of signing is scheduled to take 
place in the offce of AusTEN CHAMBER- 
LAIN, British Foreign Minister. Besides 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, the following officials 
will affix their signatures: ARISTIDE 
Brian for France, Benito Musso.in1 for 
Italy, Emit VaNDERVELDE for Belgium, 
and Gustav STRESEMANN for Germany. 

Greece has expressed her great interest 
in a security pact along the lines of the 
agreements recently reached at Locarno. 
Word reached Athens recently that the 

League was preparing a 
emeeeieed plan to cover Balkan Europe 
and while the truth of this report was de- 
nied by Sir Er1c Drummonp, secretary 
general of the League, it is understood, as 
reported recently by THe INDEPENDENT, 
that high officials feel such a plan should 
be worked out. It will surely not be at- 
tempted, however, until the present Greek- 


. Bulgarian trouble has been liquidated. 


The special commission which was sent 
to the Macedonian frontier to estimate 
damage caused by the Greek invasion 
of Bulgarian territory has fixed the in- 
demnity at 31,000,000 lev. A lev, nor- 
mally worth about 19 cents, is, at present 
exchange rates, valued at about one cent. 





One of the Folher ‘planes used by the Spaniards in their operations against the Moroccans 
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North Pole Questions 
(Continued from page 576) 


winds and not to a permanent current, 
although the general movement is from 
the Canadian Arctic shores steadily 
westward along the Alaskan and Siberian 
shores, until between Greenland and 
Spitsbergen the ice flows south at a speed 
of perhaps three miles a day. 

In regard to the drift, Peary tells us 
that in 1906, as he was approaching the 
“big lead,” the northern ice was moving 
west.!° After he was across the big lead, 
he was caught in a terrific storm coming 
from the west, which kept him in a snow 
igloo for some seven or eight days in 
about 85° 30’ N. Lat." All this time there 
was “no detectable disturbance in the 
ice,”? but from his map and his next 
observation, which gave his “longitude 
but slightly west of the ship at Sheridan,” 
he seems to have drifted some 10 degrees 
of longitude to the east, something over 
40 miles. Pushing on north, he says he 
reached 87° 6’ N. Lat. and then turned 
south. He had drifted so far to the east 
that his “salvation now lay in the direc- 
tion of the Greenland coast” where he 
eventually landed at Cape Newmayer, 


' way to the east of his point of departure 


in Grant Land. 

_In his book, “The North Pole,” Peary 
republishes the plan for reaching the Pole 
he published early in May, 1908." In this 
plan, among other things, he states that 
on the return march in his coming ex- 
pedition (1909) he will probably do volun- 
tarily what he did involuntarily in his 
expedition in 1906; that is, retreat upon the 
north coast of Greenland instead of at- 
tempting to come back to the north coast 
of Grant Land—an adjunct of this 
program being probably the establishment 
of a depot well up the north coast of 
Greenland." But later in the same book 
he gives a brief résumé of the “Peary- 
system” in which he italicizes one para- 
graph only, to show how imperative it is 

“to return by the same route followed on 
the upward march, using the beaten trail 
and the already constructed igloos to save 
the time and strength that would bave been 
expended in constructing new igloos and 
in trail-breaking.”" And this he claims to 
have done in 1909, marching straight 
from 1 Cape Columbia to the Pole, return- 
ing in his very footprints, and sleeping 
a second time in the snow houses awaiting 
him at convenient distances. 

These various statements about the 
drift certainly conflict in many ways. 
In 1909, between March 1, when Peary 

0" Nearest the Pole,” pp. 11 ¢-117. 

“Nearest the Pole,” pp. 1ag-128, 


#"* Nearest the Pole,” PP = 127, 
* “Nearest the Pole,” p. 1 

« Nearest the Pole,” p. m4 

#*' The North Pole,” p. «. 

*'' The North Pole,” pp. ¢, 6 

v The North Pole,” p. sey 


left Cape Columbia,'* and April 23, when 
he returned there,!® for a period of 54 
days there was absolutely no drift of any 
account of the ice either east or west. 
This conflicts, for one thing, with the 
reports of Parry, Melville, Nansen, 
Stefansson, Storkerson,?° and indeed of 
all explorers of the Arctic Ocean, since 
more or less drift has been invariably 
noticed by all of them. This conflicts, also, 
with Peary’s own experience in 1906 when 
the ice first moved westward, then tore 
eastward at full 4 miles a day. Despite 
Peary’s own experience in 1906, however, 
and although in 1908 he published a 
plan saying he would probably do volun- 
tarily in 1909 what he did involuntarily 
in 1906, he based his journey of 1909 on 
the intention of returning “by the same 
route followed on the upward march,” 
implying, of course, an absence of any 
drift! 





Teaming Up the Iron 
or se 
(Continued ‘from page 578) 


Commission they floated a bond issue of 
$26,000,000. The proceeds went to ac- 
quire controlling interest in the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and a large block of Pere 
Marquette stock. ° 

Thus, it was not by magic, but by dint 
of careful building and managing that the 
Van Sweringens came to occupy the domi- 
nating position in the railroad world that 
a surprised public accorded them when 
they promulgated their billion-dollar 
merger proposal in August, 1924. In fact, 
it has been cited in the Government hear- 
ing, as justification for their merger, 
that they may be expected to do with a 
billion-dollar railroad what they accom- 
plished with the one-track Nickel Plate 
from 1916 on; what they did with the 
Clover Leaf, in receivership when they 
acquired it, and what they have achieved 
with the combined Nickel Plate. 

On the financial side, regular and 
slightly higher dividends are guaranteed 
the majority of the stockholders, based 
on comparisons of earning power of the 
separate lines with estimated receipts from 
the consolidated system. Outstanding 
capital stock is to be reduced to $107,- 
000,000. The soundness of the capital 
structure of the new combine is reflected 
in exchange prices of Nickel Plate stock 
sold on a “when and if issued basis.” 
At any rate, all the security holders ex- 
cept a small Chesapeake & Ohio faction 
have agreed to the terms of the merger. 

To the public the Van Sweringen ocr 
ise faster, more efficient freight a 
senger service, more frequent deliveries, 
and elimination of time-wasting and 


"The North Pole,” pp. 215, 216. 

«The North Pole,” p. 116. 

© Vithjalmur Stefansson, “The Priendly Arctic,” 
1981, P Joo. 


costly duplication in everything from 
carloads to claim sheets for lost ship- 
ments. They also poirt to great economies 
in operating charges which ought even- 
tually to be reflected in rates or expendi- 
tures for improving the service still 
further. To the transportation system 
they hold out the prospect of greatly in- 
creased facilities at important terminals 
and railroad centers, additional equip- 
ment, a reserve of rolling stock and a more 
even movement of traffic. 

Annual savings on items ranging from 
salaries to car inspection costs, which will 
be made possible by joint operation, are 
estimated at $4,646,960.90, or 6 per cent 
annually on more than $75,000,000. For 
instance, more expeditious handling of 
traffic at Chicago alone will release for 
public use 392,048 freight cars a year 
now used by four separate roads. This 
represents a money saving of $392,048 
annually. 

Congestion at such crowded centers as 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Louisville, 
St. Louis, and Toledo, with freight tied 
up for days, and thus piling up expenses 
for industry and consuming public — an 
item of the cost of living which any 
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manufacturer will admit is a sizable one, 
and growing more serious yearly — will be 
avoided by routing shipments over lines 
which do not touch these places. A choice 
of routes, with varying grades, will per- 
mit shipments of heavy freight over low 
level lines, and lighter cargoes over sharper 
grades. On one forty-one-mile stretch in 
Indiana the saving possible from a judi- 
cious selection of routes is estimated at 
$321,410 a year. 

The question, then, boils down to the 
personality and achievements of the Van 
Sweringens; their conception of a railroad 
and their ability to rule a railroad empire 
beyond the dreams of the giants of the 
last century, the Goulds, Harrimans, and 
Hills. That is why O. P.’s definition of a 
railroad is more than a dictionary phrase 
— and why, for want of an answer to the 
lawyer’s query, a review of the Van Swer- 
ingens’ career sheds some light on the 
future of an undertaking which opens a 
new era in American railroading. 





Grading Human Beings 
(Continued from page 585) 


described by Maj. Clarence S. Yoakum and 
Robert M. Yerkes as follows: “ Men of ‘A’ 
intelligence have the ability to make a su- 
perior record in college or university, while 
“D minus’ men are of such inferior mental- 
ity that they are rarely able to go beyond 
the third or fourth grade of the elementary 
school, however long they attend. In fact, 
many ‘D minus’ and ‘E’ men are of the 
moron grade of feeble-mindedness. ‘B’ 
intelligence is capable of making an 
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and Loan Association and invest in its capi- 
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average record in college, ‘C plus’ intelli- 
gence cannot do so well, while mentality 
of the ‘C’ grade is rarely capable of fin- 
ishing a high-school course.” 

The extreme military importance of 
segregating low-grade men was demon- 
strated over and over again in the Army. 
In one training camp, 221 inapt soldiers 
were referred for special psychological 
examination, and nearly one half were 
found to have mental ages of seven years 
or less. 

Even more serious, however, are the 
extreme inequalities in mental strength of 
companies and regiments when soldiers 
are assigned to training units without re- 
gard to intelligence. For example, take 
what we will designate as “C” and “E” 
companies. The former received only three 
per cent of “A” and “B” men along with 
thirty-eight per cent of illiterates and for- 
eigners; the latter received twenty-nine 
per cent of high-grade men and only nine 
per cent of men difficult to train. Not only 
are the tasks of the officers of the two com- 
panies not comparable, but there are grave 
risks of weak points in the Army chain as 
a result of such random assignment. 

Did the Army intelligence tests teach us 
anything, and have they been found to be 
of use in these piping times of peace? 
Maj. Robert M. Yerkes, chief of the divi- 
sion of psychology, office of the surgeon- 
general of the Army, in a foreword to Dr. 


Brigham’s “American Intelligence,” says, . 


among other things: “Two extraordinary 
tasks confront our nation; the protection 
and improvement of the moral, mental, 
and physical quality of its people and the 
reshaping of its industrial system so that 
it shall promote justice and encourage 
creative and productive workmanship.” 
In this foreword, Major Yerkes indicated 
very clearly, in my opinion, that the Army 
intelligence tests gave the psychologists 
their first really big opportunity to prove 
that intelligence testing can be of greatest 
help in personnel work in industry as well 
as in all other lines of human activities. 

And that is exactly the value of this 
tremendous experiment, if it can be called 
an experiment. Scattered all through in- 
dustry today will be found men in charge 
of personnel work who were connected 
with the psychological division in the war. 

The work of the psychological division 
proved conclusively, because the results 
and conclusions are based on such a large 
group and on such a large volume of reli- 
able data, that intelligence can be meas- 
ured and that the advocates of this 
method of judging and advancing children 
in the public schools are right. It has given 
tremendous impetus to this work in the 
schools and has brought into the immedi- 
ate future the time when the superior child 
will be recognized and given his or her 
release from the educational lockstep, and 
the subnormal child will not be urged 
into work which he or she will never be 
able to master. 


Suggestions for Classroom 


Study: 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University , 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
Sor comment those contributions that personally ime 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


NortH Pore Questions. 1. As a preliminary to 
the study of this article, provide yourself with a 
good atlas and look up in some authoritative refer- 
ence book a biographical account of Dr. Cook and of 
Admiral Peary. 2. Review briefly the facts here 
stated by Mr. Balch concerning the important books 
and articles that discuss Peary’s claims. Of those 
mentioned, which does the author accept as most 
worthy of his attention? 3. Be sure that you know 
the difference between a geographical and a statute 
mile. 4. After reading carefully the author’s com- 
parison between the progress made by Bartlett and 
the progress made by Peary, try to decide if Mr. 
Balch has proved his case. Has he taken into con- 
sideration the incentives which fame and responsi- 
bility might supply? Has he considered Peary’s long 
experience in the Arctic regions? Has he given us any 
hint of the aid which the companions on the journey 
would give? What evidence is there about the equip- 
ment of each party? 5. Review all that the essayist 
has here written about the drift, and explain the 
exact bearing of this upon the author’s conclusions. 


Teaminc Up tHE Iron Horse. 1. Comment on 
Mr. Tucker’s method of beginning this article? 
What advantage does the dialogue method here 
possess? 2. Narrate the steps that led the Van 
Sweringens into control of the proposed merger. 
3. Defend or challenge the Van Sweringen policy of 
retaining personal control of the stock in all their 
various ventures. 4. Try to find out why certain 
stockholders of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
are persistently opposing the proposed merger. 
5. From your knowledge of prevailing trends in 
various lines of industry, show the advantages of 
large corporate control. For example, get what 
information is available on chain stores. 


Russta as a Hoosrer Banker Sees Her. 
1. Matthew Arnold defines criticism as a disinter- 
ested endeavor to see the thing as in itself it really 
is. Is this definition any more applicable to litera- 
ture, in which Arnold was primarily interested, than 
to sociology, in which Mr. Goodrich is interested? 
Comment fully. 2. Try to account for Mr. Good- 
rich’s sympathy with the Russian peasant. 3. From 
the standpoint of the Russian do you think it possi- 
ble for him to justify our failure to recognize the 
Soviet administration? In this connection, try to 
find out Senator Borah’s reasons for our officially 
recognizing the present government of Russia. 


Grapinc Human Bernes. 1. What was the pur- 
pose of the Army intelligence tests? 2. What evi- 
dence is there that the tests were successful? 
3. Explain the term /iteracy as defined by the Army. 
4- Contrast the alpha and the beta tests and their 
relation to literacy as thus defined. 5. Explain the 
general public misconception concerning the number 
of illiterates in the Army. 6. Comment on the true 
significance of the Army intelligence score of 13.14. 
7. Describe fully the two separate main divisions of 
the Army intelligence tests. 8. What do the grades 
—A, B, C, D, E—in the group test severally 
signify? 9. What is the advantage of segregating 
enlisted men? Is there a similar advantage in such 
segregation in our ‘public and private schools? 
10. Are the data which we have secured through the 
use of the tests during the war of any value in times 
of peace? Comment fully. 11. Explain particularly 
how tests of this sort may be of advantage in per- 
sonnel work in our industries. 12. Do you see how 
tests could be of value to you personally in the 
choice of your vocation? 
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Is the Ku Klux Klan 
Un-American? 


“No!” says Hiram Wesley Evans, Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan. And in an 
authorized interview with Stanley Frost in 
the December FORUM, Dr. Evans, former 
Texas dentist, ably defends the mysterious, 
hooded order of which he is leader. 


‘Within a few years, says Dr. Evans, ‘‘the 
America of our fathers will be saved or lost. 
And unless some other way is found, all who 
wish to see it saved must work with us. We 
hold firmly that America . . . must be 
kept American . . . this is our intolerance: 
we will not endure attempts to tear down 


the fundamentals on which the whole structure of our nation and our civili- 


zation is based.” 


This article, which is probably the first ‘‘official’’ Klan pronunciamento to receive 
general circulation, is by way of answer to the attack on the Klan made by 
“Governor” Pattangall of Maine in a recent issue of the FORUM. 


The FORUM is a non-partisan magazine of free discussion. It gives both sides. 
FORUM discussions are frankly outspoken and, above all, fair. The FORUM 
aims to interpret the new America that is gaining consciousness in this decade. 


AMERICA’S 
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\ 


Five Issues for $1.00 


The publishers will enter introductory subscriptions, five 
months for $1.00. Please mention this, advertisement. 


Address: FORUM, 247 Park Avenue, New York 


FORUM _ 


DECEMBER 
Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
LEADING MAGAZINE OF DISCUSSION 





A dozen other features, including a paper by 
Havelock Ellis and a fantasy by H. G. Wells 
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a pastorate or preach as supply. Yale 
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THE INDEPENDENT, I0 Arlington St., 
Boston. 





A young man with college training, and 
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connection with a Southern organization. 
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Three-fourths of Your 

Christmas Shopping 

Done in Five Minutes 
TODAY! 


Why not, this year, dispense with all 
last minute shopping and give yourself 
the luxury of aleisurely, unharassed (and 
unharassing) merry Christmas, inci- 
dentally giving your friends what they 
will like above all things? 

Weare not making extravagant claims 
for Harpers Magazine as the perfect uni- 
versal Christmas gift. Several on your 
list, frankly, won't be interested in it. 

Ingeborg, the new laundress, will 
doubtless get more real comfort out of a 
serviceable blouse; the baby is a little 
young for some of the articles—espe- 
cially Rebecca West; and Fido would 
only worry it and make a mess. BUT, 
the great majority will find more to 
amuse and enliven them in 12 monthl 
visits of Harpers than in any other gift 
you could present. 

Your father will find food for thought 
in the unconventional, clear sighted dis- 
cussions on American life by Duncan 
Aikman,Charles Merz, Bertrand Russell. 
Aunt Valerie, that lady of dazzling 
clothes and sparkling conversation, 
confesses that like all of the smart 
— she knows, she is finding the new 

oo indispensable for the sophisti- 
cated, enquiring mind. 

For Kenneth, one of the younger in- 
tellectuals, itis the obvious choice. Like- 
wise, for Honoria. These two follow, 
with lively comment, the stories of 
Christopher Morley, Aldous Huxley, 
Van Loon, and the poetry of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 

Moreover, there are countless features 
which are absorbing to all; Dr.Fosdick’s 
monthly department, “‘Religion and 
life,’’ the finest fiction from America 
and England, points of view from and 
about Europe, and brilliant biography 
and history. 

Five minutes spent right now at your 
desk, and the major part of your Christ- 
mas shopping is done, the gifts all 
wrapped and mailed—a not inconsider- 
able item! And to make iteven easier, we 
are giving a special holiday price of $3.00 
for every gift subscription, if you order 
more than one. Otherwise, the usual rate 
of $4.00 a year holds. Send us the coupon 
below, and we will enter the subscrip- 
tions to begin at the proper time. More- 
over, we send a cheerful Christmas card 
with your good wishes to your friends to 
announce the magazine’s arrival. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 





HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33d Sereet, New York, N. Y. 
Take a load off my mind and send Harpers 
azine for a year to the following names. 
ill me three dollars for each subscription. 





Name 


Add 
Agaress: 








Name 





Add. 
Agar 





My Name and Address 





(Attach this coupon to a list of your own if 
this doesn't give you enough space.) 

















The New 
Harpers Magazine 
is Established! 


ROM the moment its vivid cover first appeared, the new Harpers has 
been phenomenally successful. As the first number—September—dis- 
appeared with gratifying rapidity from the newsstands, hundreds 
of letters, spontaneous and enthusiastic, flooded the editorial offices. 

Then the October number appeared—and the November—more than 
fulfilling the bright promise Kj Rapataier, and the letters began to say, 
— done it! You're getting out numbers each one better than the 

ast.”’ 

Meanwhile the newsstands sales and new subscriptions continue to 
mount. And in all circles where educated Americans gather, where talk 
is spirited and fearless, Harpers Magazine is once more acclaimed as the 
leading magazine of American thought. 


~The December Number Contains 





MODERN MARRIAGE COLONIAL HISTORY DEBUNKED 
by Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle by Harold W. Faulkner 
PADEREWSKI, THE PARADOX OF THUNDER ON THE LEFT, PART IV 
EUROPE dy Colonel Edward M. House by Christopher Morley 
CONCERNING PRAYER PORTRAIT OF A RED FACED 
} by Dr. Harry E. Fosdick GENERAL by Philip Guedalla 
ENGLAND AND THE DOLE THE HORRORS OF WASHINGTON 
by A. G. Gardiner by H. G. Dwight 
LIVING ON THE RAGGED EDGE AMERICA’S POLITICAL APATHY 
Anonymous by Frank R. Kent 
SLUMBERERS OF THE SURGE CHRISTMAS EVE 
by William Beebe by Walter de la Mare 


STORIES: Wilbur Daniel Steele, Gordon Arthur Smith, Ada Jack Carver 


Departments: The Editor’s Easy Chair—The Lion’s Mouth—Personal and Otherwise 
Among the New Books—In the Financial World. 
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